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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada, 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS ntended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editerial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty doilars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universauist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. E. J. Helms, D. D., is one of the 
most remarkable men in Boston. He is 
remarkable for his magnetic friendliness, 
for his simple eloquence, for his record of 
thirty-seven years as inspirer and director 
of the ever-expanding work of the Morgan 
Memorial. Every one who knows anything 
about it believes in the service of the 
Morgan Memorial. Every one who knows 
anything about him believes in the genius, 
the devotion and the Christian lovableness 
of Dr. Helms. 

This rare man was the speaker at the 
meeting of the Universalist ministers of 
Boston on Monday, Jan. 16. After the 
devotional service, led by Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe, he gave with delightful informality 
such an account of his enterprise as thrilled 
every hearer and left every one eager to do 
something to help in his marvelous 
work. 

Morgan Memorial is located in the slum 
section of the South End of Boston. There 
are four thousand employable persons in 
its district, ef whom one thousand are now 
out of work. The population is polyglot — 
Syrian, Jtalian, Armenian, Greek, colored. 
In fact, in the day nursery ckildren otf 
thirty-one nationalities are cared for. Of 
sixteen Protestant churches that were in 
the neighborhood thirty-seven years ago 
the Morgan Memorial is the only one left. 
Two thousand children are reached in the 
various ministries of Dr. Helms and his 
associates, and they form the most hopeful 
element in the situation. 

The Morgan Memorial was formerly a 
rescue mission of the old style, wanderers 
being fed and then locked in to attend the 
evangelistic services. Now it is a rescue 
mission of a different style» Men and 
women (in the proportion of two to one) 
are received, treated with kindness and 
intelligence, and started on the road to 
self-respect and self-support. Each appli- 
cant is fed, given a bath, provided with a 
clean garment, put to bed, given a good 
breakfast, and then invited to remain as a 
working guest. There are physical and 
mental examinations ard, after due time, 
each worker is assigned to the task for 
which he is best fitted. Ultimately he may 
be returned to his former home or he may 
be retained and taught a trade. 

The employment is in the “Good Will 
Jndustries,’’ which are an important feature 
of tte enterprise. A hundred and fifty 
thousand Good Will bags are in homes in 
Boston and vicinity, and in them donors 
place old clothing or anything else that they 
can spare. The word “anything” is to be 
taken literally, for there seems to be no 
limit to the variety of articles given. All 
are accepted thankfully and practically all 
are used. In the Good Will shops these 
contributions are repaired and in the Good 
Will stores, of which there are twenty, they 
are sold for small prices to eager pur- 
chasers. 

Five thousand people are employed, in 
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various ways and for various terms, and 
last year a quarter of a million dollars was 
paid in wages. Enterprises founded on this 
Good Will idea are now established in 
seventy-seven cities. 

Dr. Helms is an intensely religious man, 
and believes that it is only in vital touch 
with God that his proteges can find abiding 
hope. Chapel services are held every morn- 
ing and religious meetings every night, at- 
tendance being voluntary but general. All 
the stories in Begbie’s “‘Twice-Born Men” 
could be duplicated over and over at the 
Morgan Memorial. Some men, who came 
as apparently hopeless tramps, are now 
skilled workmen and foremen in the 
industries. 

“The Church of All Nations,” a part of 
the general enterprise, has pastors for 
different national groups, meetings being 
held at different hours in a supremely 
beautiful chapel. There is active co-opera- 
tion with Roman Catholic churches, no 
attempt at proselyting ever being al- 
lowed. 

One interesting feature of the work is 
that at Athol, where each summer, in 
fourteen camps, a thousand needy people 
are received, kept for two months, and 
helped to get a new vision and a new start. 
Last summer the guests there gained over 
sixteen thousand pounds in weight and the 
children grew over a rod in height. 

The work is increasingly difficult now at 
the time when it is most needed. The con- 
tents of the Good Will bags are less valuable, 
inasmuch as people are now wearing out 
their own clothes; and the un‘ortunates 
come in poorer condition and are less able 
to work. Contributions are smaller, as 
donors have less to give and are besieged 
with constant solicitation. Yet there has 
been no curtailment of activities. And Dr. 
Helms, man of faith and hope, as well as of 
love, expects that there will be none. 

Glia He 
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WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., is 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Rev. Daniel Evans, D. D., is pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in An- 
dover Newton Theological School. 

Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister 
of the Second Church (Congrega- 
tional) of Newton, Mass. 

Rev. Henry McKenzie is minis- 
ter of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Monte Vista, Colorado. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk is pastor of 
the First Community Church in 
Danvers, Mass., and president of * 
the Women’s National Mission- * 
ary Association of the Universalist * 
Church. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. - 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT 


OR several years we have been hearing about 
Buchmanism, a religious movement whose 
services were “parlor meetings” and whose dis- 

tinctiveness lay in frank confession. It always had an 
appeal for young people, but many of the older folks 
had misgivings about it. | 

Now it strikes this continent again, stronger than 
ever, under the title, “The Oxford Group Movement.” 
After great success in South Africa, Holland, Germany, 
the British Isles and other places, it reached Canada 
in October, and held meetings largely attended in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and other cities of the 
Dominion. What has happened many times in the 
past happened last fall in Canada—some opposed the 
movement while others endorsed it as sent from God. 
Dr. Creighton of the New Outlook, the journal of the 
United Church of Canada, in a temperate way ex- 
pressed disapproval of some things about it, where- 
upon a group of church leaders, including a former 
moderator of the United Church, sent a protest to his 
paper. He stuck to his guns and Dr. Gilroy of the 
Congregationalist gave him strong editorial backing. 

Our own feeling has been that of the New Outlook 
and the Congregationalist. We have disliked what 
seemed to be a holier-than-thou attitude. We have 
reacted violently from the confessions. And yet our 
general attitude has been one of sympathy in the main 
for a great variety of movements whose methods are 
not our methods, for our Universalist philosophy has 
taught us that God has many agents and works in 
many ways. 

So we have withheld our criticisms. Now we have 
to report that we have attended one of the mass meet- 
ings of the movement and found nothing of which to 
disapprove and much to commend. This is not to say 
that all our doubts are ended, but it is to say that we 
are trying to know the truth and to judge fairly. 

In Washington recently, Buchman and his flying 
squadron of titled foreigners held a meeting. It was 
not in a church, it was in a ballroom of the newest and 
most fashionable hotel in the Capital. It was not at 
7.30, the prayer meeting hour, it was at 9 p. m., the 
smart hour. It was not advertised in the church 
notices. It was an invitation affair. And for these 
reasons, or some of them, or none of them, when we 
tried to enter the ballroom at ten minutes before the 
hour, we found it packed. Probably two hundred 
people stood for two hours. So it was in Philadelphia 


at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. They turned one 
thousand away. So it seems to have been in most 
places. People have turned out en masse. 

What did we find in Washington? In the hour and 
a half that we stood in the ballroom there was not a 
single reference to sex. Buchman himself sat there 
pulling the strings. The addresses were by laymen and 
were short, bright, telling. The speakers represented 
England, Germany, the United States, and probably 
other countries. They were men and women, middle- 
aged and young. What they said was in substance: 
“Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him and He shall direct 
thy paths.”’ “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
all things shall be added unto you.”’ The things that 
they emphasized were absolute honesty, absolute 
purity, absolute unselfishness and absolute love. 

We know whereof we speak when we refer to the 
presiding officer of this Washington meeting. He was 
the Hon. Carl Vrooman, former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. A cleaner, finer man never served the 
Government. Mr. Vrooman warmly answered the 
charge that the Oxford Group Movement has no social 
vision or program. Certainly Vrooman has. He has 
been one of the progressives for years. But what he 
said eloquently was that there is no hope for a forward 
looking program until there are more forward looking 
men. The way to get them, he said, was the way of 
absolute self-dedication to God. 

We reserve all right of criticism. We here simply 
report on one meeting, where we stayed only one and 
one half hour. Of that meeting we can say that any 
religious organization in the country might have been 
proud to sponsor it. 

* * 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND YEARS OF CHAOS 

ND why should we give money to support the 

General Sunday School Association of the 

Universalist Church? Why should we strain 

to the utmost to keep things going at a high level 

when people lack bread? Why church schools in years 
of chaos? 

1. Because people would not lack bread if the 
work that the G. 8S. S. A. is doing were extended far 
enough. There is plenty of wheat and corn, but not 
enough brains and heart, and the G.S. 5S. A. deals with 
brains and heart. 

2. Because the G.S.S. A. is one of the most vital, 
progressive, efficient parts of the Universalist Church, 
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and the Universalist Church has a message for our 
age. 

3. Because the only practicable place to put over 
Universalist aims and ideals in a large way is with the 
children, and ninety per cent of the work of the or- 
ganization is with children. 

4, Because false, demoralizing education is going 
ahead in the life of every child unless supplanted with 
education in truth and purity. 

5. Because Universalists who want the best in 
education can achieve it by giving to and getting from 
their central specialized agency. 

6. Because the G. 8. S. A. has made a record 
which gives Universalists a proud standing in every 
other Christian group. © 

7. Because it is ours, it is good, it needs, and the 
responsibility is on our shoulders. 

If these reasons are not sufficient we have another 
group: 

1. Because Miss Andrews, Miss Yates and Mrs. 
Stover are highly effective workers. 

2. Because they are carrying on a great tradition 
of success. 

8. Because they have pared their budget to the 
bone and given up a good slice of their own salaries. 

4. Because of its Executive Board—John M. 
Ratcliff, Weston A. Cate, Laura B. Galer, Carl A. 
Hempel and A. H. Homans. And because it is a 
board that is taking responsibility, rendering personal 
service, giving money and bending every effort to help 
the office force put over a hundred per cent job. 

* ok 


DAMROSCH AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


N the series of lecture concerts given by Walter 
Damrosch for the public schools of the United 
States, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony was 

played recently. We wish that every school boy and 

school girl in America could have the privilege that 

thousands enjoy of hearing Damrosch and his or- 

chestra. These Friday morning concerts are raising 

the standards of musical appreciation in our country. 
* 


UNION OF TWO RELIGIOUS WEEKLIES 


E recognize the force of the editorial which 

Dr. Gilroy of the Congregationalist has written 

about the merger of the Baptist and the 
Christian Century, two Chicago weeklies. He looks 
upon the merger as a loss and indicative of a weakness, 
not simply in the papers, but in the church at large. 
We are inclined to agree with Dr. Gilroy, but go on 
from where he stops. The merger is a good thing 
because it is the best thing under the circumstances. 
If one can not do as he wishes, let him do what he can. 
If the Northern Baptists who are liberal can not 
furnish money to support a liberal Baptist paper, 
better put that paper with its traditions and sub- 
scribers into a combination where its ideals will be 
served. Dr. Gilroy would agree with this. It is the 
Christian Century that is taking in the Baptist, rather 
than the other way around. Dr. Ashworth, editor of 
the Baptist, becomes a contributing editor of the 
Christian Century. Dr. Morrison goes on in his im- 
portant work as editor of the Christian Century. A 


liberal denominational weekly becomes a part of an 
interdenominational paper of wide reputation and 
marked influence. We are sorry to see the Baptist 
disappear, but if it has to disappear we are glad to have 
it go as it does. 

When we get through with the mergers and the 
funerals we shall have papers in our field that will 
average higher in ability and influence. 

* * 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


HE Foreign Policy Association of New York, 
whose bulletin gives us our most trustworthy 
information on foreign: affairs and whose radio 

broadeasts give us our most entertaining and instruc- 
tive hours of relaxation, took up the subject of Philip- 
pine Independence January 7 at the New York lunch- 
eon. A former Governor General of the Philippines, 
a distinguished journalist and publicist, and a Filipino 
made interesting addresses. 

Listening to these men, the impression we have 
had for some time was deepened, that it is dangerous 
to give the Filipinos independence now but that we 
had better do it. If, in spite of all the dangers and 
hardships involved, the loss of trade with the United 
States, the menace of being seized by another power, 
the probable lowering of standards of living in the 
islands, the Filipinos insist on independence at once, 
we had better let them decide. 

The Hon. Newton W. Gilbert, a representative of 
our Government in the Philippines for eleven years, 
spoke with deep affection of the Philippine people. 
He said that thirty-four years ago we took the Philip- 
pines with the pledge that we were there to benefit 
them and not enrich ourselves. He described what 
we have done in giving them courts second to none in 
the world, good schools, adequate revenue, and ad- 
mirable sanitation. He said that in 1900 forty thou- 
sand Filipinos died annually of small-pox, in 1915 after 
our work there 376; in 1917 after the relaxation of 
sanitary measures under Harrison, the mortality 
jumped up to 49,000; in 1928 after Leonard Wood’s 
work it was down to 6. In the same way cholera went 
down from 100,000 deaths a year to 820, up again in 
1917 to 17,587 and down in 1928 to not one. He 
thought the loss of a sugar market through inde- 
pendence would be a major disaster to the islands. 
Said he: “I favor independence of the Philippines from 
the United States as soon as they get intelligent 
enough not to want independence from the United 
States.” 

Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, the journalist, said that 
the question involved the independence of the United 
States from the Philippines as well as the independence 
of the Philippines from the United States. He took 
his stand on the Jones Act, where by statute we 
promise independence. He cited the words of suc- 
cessive Presidents in favor of independence. ‘But,’ 
he said, “every leader of the Filipinos with whom I 
have talked seemed to have in the back of his mind 
certain things he wanted the United States to do 
after independence.” He denounced the measure 
enacted recently by Congress (and vetoed by President 
Hoover) as failing to fulfill the obligations of the 
United States and as failing to meet the wishes of the 
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Filipino people. He insisted that we must help the 
Filipinos achieve economic independence before giving 
them political independence. Like Gilbert, Kalten- 
born was convincing. One felt that the last word 
had been said. 

Then came the Filipino, Marcial P. Lichauco, 
educated in this country, an assistant attorney general 
in the islands, and a professor of International Law in 
Vermont. 

He described the utter apathy about Filipino 
independence in this country in normal times, how 
hopeless it was to get anybody in Congress to take an 
interest, and said that if ever the Filipinos were to get 
their liberties they had to take advantage of the de- 
pression, accept a bad bill and trust to the United 
States to correct its inequalities and injustices during 
the ten years it would take for it to come fully into 
effect. One could clearly see that he did not want 
freedom in poverty and rags, but preferred it to the 
domination of a strong power that might go on 
forever. : 

The President vetoed the bill for Filipino inde- 
pendence, but Congress overrode the veto and the 
bill is a law. Under the new law the Filipinos must 
pass on the matter. No one can tell yet what they 
will do. 

The logic is on the side of the President, but there 
are subtle things of the spirit which in the years to 
come if the Filipinos decide to take independence may 
overrule the legislation for the good of both guardian 


‘and ward. 
* * 


DR. KNOPF IS RIGHT 


R. 8. ADOLPHUS KNOPF spoke at the Com- 
munity Church in New York recently in a 
symposium on “Is Science Getting Anywhere?” 

and made a list of diseases brought under a measure of 
control as follows: 

1. Bubonic plague ended by sanitation. 2. 
Small-pox practically wiped out by vaccination. 
8. Tuberculosis—mortality cut in two in fifty years. 
4. Syphilis subdued by salvarsan. 5. Typhoid con- 
trolled by inoculation. 6. Yellow fever ended by the 
war on the mosquito. 7. Child-bed fever disappear- 
ing through antiseptics. 8. Scarlet fever and diph- 
theria tremendously reduced by use of serums. 

In surgery equally great advances have been 
made. In the eighteenth century man might expect 
to live thirty years, in the nineteenth century forty 
years, to-day sixty years. 

But is Dr. Knopf satisfied? Not at all. Dissemi- 
nation of contraceptive information by mail might 
send the person responsible to prison for five years and 
subject him to a fine of $5,000. Religionists are back 
of the statute. If women become pregnant when 
they are suffering from tuberculosis, heart, kidney or 
nervous diseases, they often die or go crazy. Insane 
and feeble-minded people bring children into the world 
to be a burden on society. Preventive measures 
should be legalized. Religionists fight vaccination. 
Religionists oppose the experimentation on animals 
which has led to the great discoveries. 

Pointing to the advances made, Dr. Knopf calls 
for advance along these other lines. He is right. 


IN AYNUTSHELL 
With space that curves, time that runs backward, 
cosmic rays that act like both waves and bullets, and 
a universe that is younger than the rocks in it, occupy- 
ing the minds of scientists, a writer in the New York 
Times says scientists had better leave their equations 
and go out doors for’a breath of fresh air. 


We can understand the ideal of technocracy—a 
system of government where things will be run by the 
technically competent for the benefit of all—but who 
are the technically competent and what will the rest 
of us do with ourselves? 


What would some of the old theologians who 
thought of theology as “a systematic statement of 
an absolute revelation” think of Brightman? ‘“The- 
ology,” he says, “is reason applied to God.” 


“Nor is happiness,”’ wrote Robert Louis Steven- 
son, “whether eternal or temporal, the reward that 
man seeks. Happinesses are but his wayside camp- 
ings; his soul is on the journey.” 


We do not have to join an Oxford Group in order 
to put our minds on any one of the objectives they set 
for life—just try either absolute honesty or purity or 
unselfishness or love for a day. 


A combination of idle doctors and untreated sick, 
to say the least, is illogical. The Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care has been wrestling with this 
problem. 


“In fact,” says George A. Coe, “experience has 
brought us, along with some wisdom, a lot of un- 
wisdom which it has baptized with the sanctity of our 
years.” 


If a man really is ‘determined to walk in the 
strength of the Lord God, he can watch with amused 
detachment his troubles hurling themselves at him. 


“For the modern minded missionary,” said Dr. 
Stafford in a great missionary sermon, “there are no 
heathen and there is no hell.” 


The technocrats, with all their splendid social 
vision, are learning that some attention to simple 
accuracy is essential. 


Again we urge our readers not to miss ““Re-thinking 
Missions,” the book of the Laymen’s Inquiry. 


Concentration on one virtue for one day generally 
leaves its mark on all virtues for all days. 


“It is dreary,” says Hebbel, “for a man to be able 
to worship nothing but himself.” 


Extolling simplification does not mean condoning 
vulgarization. 


It is no mark of a liberal to have no strong 
convictions. 
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The Old Gospel and the New Age 


Frank Oliver Hall 


These twelve Jesus sent forth and |commanded 
them, saying, Go. . . . and as ye go, preach, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils. . .. 
And whosoever shall not receive you. . .. Itshallb 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah © 
in the day of judgment, than for that city. Matt. 10:5- 
15; 


mIN these words Jesus commissioned his disciples 
to earry on the work which he himself had 
inaugurated. They were to proclaim that the 
2 kingdom of heaven was at hand. By virtue 
of that proclamation the sick were to be healed, lepers 
cleansed, devils cast out, the very dead made alive. 
If the people heard and heeded, all would be well. If 
they did not hear, or, hearing, would not heed, disaster 
would follow. Such was the message which in the 
opinion of Jesus was adapted to arouse the people of 
the period in which he lived. It strikes me as being 
adapted to the age in which we live. About this I wish 
to speak. 

There is no doubt that the church is passing 
through a critical stage in its history. There are those 
who are confident that it is not passing through, but 
rather passing off the stage entirely. They tell us that 
the church is a transitory institution destined ulti- 
mately to disappear from our social life; that religion 
belongs to the childhood age of the human race, and 
that as men learn more and think more they care less 
and less about religion; that this will go on until re- 
ligion takes its place with the belief in fairies and 
hobgoblins among things outgrown. 

However that may be, the fact can hardly be 
questioned that organized Christianity is losing its 
hold upon the masses of the people. In England it is 
admitted that about seventy-five per cent of the popu- 
lation never enter a church door. In Germany the 
proportion is still larger. In France we are assured 
that there are hundreds of thousands of people who 
have never read a page of the Gospels. As for our own 
country, only a small portion of our city populations 
ever attend church services. 

There is no violent antagonism to religion and 
the church. Perhaps it would be better if there were. 
Robert G. Ingersoll has no successor. The best word 
to characterize our time from the standpoint of religion 
is zndifference. The problem devolving upon those 
who believe in religion and the church is how to make 
the indifferent different. 

Well, what is the explanation of the present-day 
indifference? It seems to me that George Gordon gave 
us the key when he said that our age is characterized 
by ‘‘a passion for reality.’”” Men have the idea that 
religion belongs to the realm of the unreal and the 
unverifiable, that the church deals with uncertainties 
and unrealities. 

Whether this opinion is just or not, it is certainly 
widely prevalent. If thechurch is to regain the respect 


*Sermon at the Dedication Service for the Mission Broth:e1- 
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and loyalty of men it must be shown to deal with real 
things in a real way and to play a practical and im- 
portant function in human life. 

But is the opinion that the church deals with 
unrealities altogether unjustified? What are the 
questions upon which the church of the past has spent 
its energy? For the most part they have had as little 
to do with the life that now is, with anything real and 
important to the man who lives on the corner of 
Ninety-first Street and Broadway, who has a boy in 
college and a sick child for whom. he must find the 
right treatment, rent to pay and a note to meet, as the 
question, Is the planet Mars inhabited? What is the 
nature of Christ? Is he God, man, or something be- 
tween the two? Did he have two natures or one, two 
wills or one? Did he really turn water into wine, or is 
that a parable afterward told as history? Is everything 
a man does predestined, or is man master of his own 
fate? Who wrote the Pentateuch or the Gospel of 
John? Is the Bible inspired in a sense different from 
the inspiration of Tennyson or Plato? Will all men be 
saved a hundred thousand years hence, or will there 
remain an incorrigible remnant? What have such 
questions and a hundred Jike them to do with the life 
that now is? 

So the average man will tell you frankly that in 


his opinion ‘‘it makes no difference what a man believes. 


about religion.”” Of course we know better. Opinion 
determines character, and character determines con- 
duct. But as far as such questions as I have indicated 
are concerned, the man is right; one might take either 
side and remain exactly the same kind of man. 

Take the doctrine of the Trinity, over which the 
church has been rent asunder and is still divided. In 
my student days I knew personally Phillips Brooks. 
He was kind to the raw boy who sought him one day 
in the rectory of Trinity Church, and talked with me 
like a friend for an hour. He won my heart and I loved 
him. I believe he was one of God’s sons. He was a 
Trinitarian. Later it was my good fortune to be 
associated with Edward Everett Hale. I loved every 
grizzled hair on the old man’s head. He was also a son 
of God. He was a Unitarian. But if these two men 
had changed places and Hale had become the rector 
of Trinity Church and Brooks the founder of the Lend- 
a-Hand Clubs, they would have been exactly the same 
kind of men they were. It would have made no 
difference. 

So, if we are to arouse people from their indiffer- 
ence to religion and the institutions of religion, we 
must show that religion has to do with reality, and 
that the church has a definite and practical program 
for the accomplish nent of something worth while in 
the immediate future. It is well enough to believe in 
“a far-off, divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,” but if the event is too far-off in place and too 
remote in time the belief loses its motive power. 

Now Jesus invoked the power of hope of some- 
thing to be achieved here, and accomplished soon, a 
kind of five year plan that men might hope to see ac- 
complished and have a part in the accomplishment. 
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“The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” he cried, at hand, 
so close that we can reach out and grasp it. Now the 
people had been waiting a thousand years for the 
kingdom of heaven to come. Through long waiting 
they had become discouraged, and discouragement is 
the mother of indifference. 

The kingdom of heaven is at hand. The raw 
material for the construction of the temple of the 
living God is right here at our finger tips. Go to. 
Let’s take hold together and build it. Oh, if we could 
really believe that, would it not revitalize the sick, 
cast out devils, raise men from the hopeless inertia of 
living death? That is what the world needs, a glowing 
vision of something splendid that can be accomplished 
by our efforts now and here. 

One of the reasons why we find it difficult to 
cherish and to preach with conviction the possibility 
of immediate good is because we have become so 
inoculated with the philosophy of evolution. We have 
been taught, and I suppose the teaching is true, that 
life has existed on this planet for unnumbered mil- 
lenniums. ; 

It takes a thousand years to bring about any 
perceptible change. Some time in distant ages, in the 
Year of Our Lord Nineteen Thousand and Thirty-three, 
health and happiness may be achieved, human society 
may develop into a just and happy condition, but that 
will be long after the present generation is ‘‘one with 
Nineveh and Tyre.”’ So what is the use of making 
effort toward any immediate good? 

But the last authoritative teaching of modern 
science is that the forces of nature which operate under 
the law of evolution can be controlled and speeded up. 
The law of “continuous, progressive change” can be 
supplemented by the law of the sudden leap. Develop- 
ment tends toward a crisis. The New Testament word 
is krasis, judgment. Jesus declared that the kingdom 
of heaven is like a mustard seed, which grows steadily 
and ever larger. Evolution. But he also said that the 
kingdom of heaven is like the coming of a thief in the 
night. It may arrive suddenly when you least expect 
it. Evolution moves toward a crisis. 

So Christ may come to-night. That is, his spirit 
may have been quietly and steadily taking possession 
of the minds and hearts of men so that to-morrow 
morning, perhaps, we shall wake up to find his dream 
come true, and begin living together in love, sympathy, 
truth, honor and co-operation as if we really were 
children of God, and if children then heirs, heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ. That is coming 
sometime. Who doubts it? Then why not soon? 

Almost the last word of the greatest modern 
prophet, Tolstoy, was just that: “The world-wide 
revolution which will reorganize society on a basis of 
love and service, instead of hate and war, is at the 
door.” The kingdom of heaven is at hand. There are 
signs in heaven and earth that seem to indicate that 
Tolstoy’s prophecy is about to come true. 

Now it is the function of the church to bring this 
hoped-for good to pass. If we can make it appear, as 
Jesus himself declared, when he sent his disciples forth 
to preach and practise, that it is the work of religion 
to build the kingdom of heaven on earth, that the 
church is the rallying place for all who would enlist in 
this enterprise, we shall redeem religion from the 


charge of being other-worldly, the church from the 
charge of being visionary and unpractical. If we can 
arouse in men’s minds a faith in the feasibility of our 
project, that we have a definite plan and program in 
mind, that we know what we want to do and that there 
is a prospect of doing it soon, men will not long remain 
indifferent to our word and our work. 

But can we really do anything? Why not? There 
are forty million church members in the United States. 
However much they may differ from each other, they 
at least all believe in the Lord’s Prayer, ““Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth.” Let’s unite on that. 
We have the men, we have the means, we have the 
power too. What we need now is enthusiasm and con- 
centration. The gospel for an age of indifference calls 
for reorganizing and reuniting the forces of Christen- 
dom and pushing on toward immediate achieve- 
ment. 

I believe that such a movement is at hand. The 
denominational fences are falling in all directions. The 
denominational names have. lost their significance. 
The old-time creeds of theology have lost their power. 
We are going to wipe them all out soon. We are going 
to smash all fences soon. We are going to get men and 
women who believe in the noble dreams of. Jesus into 
line to work for the building of the kingdom. Oh the 
joy, the enthusiasm and the energy, that will be gener- 
ated when we once set ourselves together toward the 
achievement of the real task of the Church of Jesus 
Christ! Would you not like to have a part in so great 
an enterprise? 

But there is still another phase of the gospel for 
an age of indifference, which our text indicates and 
which we must not overlook. Jesus discovered in his 
time that the splendid vision of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth aroused some people, set their lives 
on fire, led them to espouse his cause. Some proved 
themselves ready to sacrifice everything for the privi- 
lege of casting their lot with him and helping on the 
work that he proposed to perform. But he also dis- 
covered that there were many who were not aroused 
by his message. They remained indifferent to his call 
and continued to live the same selfish and sordid lives. 
So he delivered a message for these. It was a message 
of fear: “Whosoever shall not receive you. . .. It 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of crisis than for that city.” 

There is an indifference which can be overcome 
only by wholesome fear of evil consequences sure to 
follow if one fails to hear and heed the call of the good. 
To be sure, there is such a thing as placing too great 
emphasis on fear, but there is also such a thing as 
leaving it out of account. There was too much fear in 
the preaching of the past. It was unspeakably hideous, 
and the fathers of our liberal church were right in their 
rebellion against such hideousness. They succeeded so 
well that hell has been practically eliminated from the 
religion of our time; so that a man, be he never so great 
a sinner, can sit in almost any church without danger 
of having his mind disturbed by any reference to 
future retribution. 

Have we succeeded too well? Jesus did not hesi- 
tate to appeal to the fear of evil consequences. He 
painted some fearful pictures of pains and penalties 
thet inevitably follow persistent transgression of the 
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moral law. Were these pictures too vivid? After all, 
is not retribution a reality? 

4 The kingdom of heaven is at hand. True! I 
stand by that. But so it has been before and men 
failed to reach out and grasp it, and the result was that 
when the crisis arrived it proved to be a judgment of 
condemnation rather than approval, and men went 
down into the depths of suffering rather than up on to 
the heights of justice and joy. It is possible for us to 
reject the kingdom, turn our back upon it even when 
it is knocking at our doors. “This is condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 

Do you remember this incident in the life of 
Jesus? Coming one day out of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, his disciples drew near to him and said, “‘Master, 
behold these great stones of which the temple is 
made.” The structure was built of massive stones, on 
a rocky hill, into the hill, until it seemed to be a part 
of the mountain itself. What did Jesus reply? ‘The 
day is coming when not one stone shall be left upon 
another that shall not be thrown down.”’ Forty years 
after a man drove a plow across the site of this temple 
to show that it had been turned into a waste field. 
Jesus knew, even if we do not, that it is impossible to 
build an enduring social order on hate and envy, graft 
and greed, treachery and lies. Thus it happened al- 
most immediately to a nation engrossed in buying and 
selling, marrying and giving in marriage, eating and 
drinking, to such an extent that they had no time to 
think and no will to care for the Kingdom of God which 
this ‘Galilean fanatic” declared to be at their very 
doors. 

Ancient history, say you? But do you not sup- 
pose that the same forces are at work in the world 
to-day that have operated for thousands of years? 
God stands before the nations of the earth to-day, as 
ever, saying, Behold I set before you a blessing and a 


curse. On the one hand is hope—infinite hope—and 
on the other, pain, penalty and bitter woe. Choose 
truth, justice and love and build them into society, and 
all the forces of the universe work with you toward 
power and joy and ultimate success. Choose lies and 
hate and lust and injustice, these same forces will work 
against you to punish and destroy. 

So the gospel for the present age is, after all, the 
old gospel of Jesus Christ. God loves us and has made 
it possible us for to live in His kingdom on earth—just 
as soon as we build it. He has given us the material 
out of which to build, and the power with which to 
build, and He has shown us how to build, but we must 
build in accordance with His laws, and the foundation 
must be justice and truth, kindness and affection. 

God loves us. Out of His great love He has or- 
ganized the universe so that if we obey His divine laws 
we shall reap our reward. But, also out of His great 
love, He has ordained that if we disobey we shall 
suffer retribution. 

God so loved the world that He gave His son to 
the world; but let us not forget that this same Son of 
God who had preached that the kingdom of heaven 
was so near, later, sitting on the Mount of Olives and 
gazing through his tears upon the holy city of his 
native land, dear to him as America is to us, uttered 
the most pathetic words that ever fell from human 
lips: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not. Behold your house is left unto 
you desolate.”’ 

The kingdom of heaven is at hand. For centuries 
consecrated men have labored to build it. It is nearing 
a splendid consummation. Shall we go on now and 
complete it, or shall we become indolent and indifferent 
and allow what has been achieved to crumble into ruin? 


Beyond Humanism and Theism 


Daniel Evans 


judge by the articles in the more liberal 
religious journals, and in the Christian Leader 
in particular. The articles contributed and the letters 
written, pro and con, give full proof of this interest. 
Reading these discussions is always interesting and 
frequently profitable. I endeavor to make the proper 
logical distinction and to keep my mind open for new 
light on all the problems involved in the matters in 
debate. 

With your consent I would like to comment on 
the recent article by Dr. Atwood on “Whether Human- 
ist or Theist, Always Christian.’’ I do not come to the 
defense of Dwight Bradley. There is no need of it. He 
can take care, not only of himself, but of those who 
enter the field for controversy with him. Whether he 
will comment upon Dr. Atwood’s article or not I do not 
know. If I thought he proposed to do so, there would 
be no need for me to do this. 

There is no question whatever that we do well to 
heed Dr. Atwood’s injunction against the harsh, 


narrow, persecuting spirit in our judgments of men 
who may differ from us fundamentally in very im- 
portant matters. It is hoped that we have learned our 
lesson in this respect from the mistakes of the church 
in the past. Even such terms as “infidel” or “atheist’’ 
should no longer have the moral condemnation they 
one¢e implied when used of men. Moral condemnation 
for intellectual differences, even though they be theo- 
logical, should not be passed. In this case we should 
certainly ‘‘always be Christian,’ whatever our theo- 
logical positions. There should be full and general 
agreement on this matter. 

On the other hand, those who defend the human- 
ists should be as discriminating in their judgment of 
the theists. To regard certain theists as “cocksure”’ 
and certain Universalists as not satisfying the demands 
or desires of youths brought up in a Universalist 
church is no reflection on theism or upon the Uni- 
versalist Church. ‘‘A cocksure theist’’ is neither worse 
nor better than a cocksure humanist. It is the cock- 
sureness which is bad in either case, or both. It does 
not disprove the theistic position or the humanist. 
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The theist and the humanist should be fairly consid- 
ered, at their best. 

There are two points in particular that eall for 
consideration. The one is the meaning of religion and 
right to lead in worship. There are two aspects of 
religion, the one subjective and the other objective. 
The one has to do with the human subject aspiring, 
praying, adoring, and the other with the Divine Object 
of this worship. Religion is a subject-object relation. 
It involves man and God, however one may conceive 
God, and man has generally conceived Him in the 
terms which mean most to him and which convey the 
idea of the ultimate spiritual reality. Worship is the 
ascent of the mind to this divine reality, other and 
greater and deeper and wiser than man himself. 

Now can one lead in worship if he does not believe 
in such a reality? If he short-circuits the mind and 
keeps it from moving to this divine reality, can he lead 
in worship? One friend of mine, years ago, left the 
ministry because he said he could no longer pray, nor 
could he be a prophet, since he no longer believed there 
was any divine being or reality to whom he could pray, 
or for whom he could utter a message. A man can 
certainly worship without certain beliefs, for these are 
theological interpretations or constructions, but can 
he worship or lead in worship if he has no belief in a 
divine Being or Intelligence? Beliefs are theological 
constructions; belief is a conviction of the reality and 
worth and dependableness of the divine Being or 
Deity. 

That men conceive the Divine Reality differently 
goes without saying. The development of the idea of 
God, and the changing theological patterns and sym- 
bols, make this evident. And these differences are 
generally matters of greater or less adequacy of the 
terms to convey the profound meaning and worth of 
the object believed in and worshiped. And it is, also, 
worth while to observe that the objective side of re- 
ligion means more for some than for others. Their 
religion is massively objective. A good example of this 
is Spinoza, cited by Dr. Atwood. Spinoza is not a good 
case for the humanist. He was a God-intoxicated man. 
God was all and in all to him. There was hardly any 
room for Spinoza himseif as an individual. Would the 
humanists feel complimented if some one should say, 
“They are God-intoxicated?” } 

The humanists may lead us far and wide, into 
good places and green pastures, but do they lead us to 
“the Rock that is higher’ than we? Beyond the 
human? I’m sure they lead us to be more ethical and 
social in our thought, desire and determination, but do 
they lead us to pray to God, to adore Him, to have 
eommunion with Him? In a service which a friend of 
mine conducted, he said, at its close, “I will now utter 
an aspiration.” I had myself that same day closed my 
service with a prayer. What was the difference? His 
aspiration was an expression of his own deep desire; 
my prayer was an expression of my deep desire to God. 
He believed his congregation heard his aspiration. | 
believed that my congregation and God heard my 
prayer. The humanist can lead people in the expression 
of their desires, can he lead them in the expression of 
their prayers? 

The other thing that calls for remark or comment 
is Dr. Atwood’s idea of Christianity, and the “primary 
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and vital thing” therein. He quotes from Mrs. Buck 
to the effect: “The only Christianity is Jesus himself, 
who bade us by his life on earth to succor the needy, 
to feed the hungry, in every way we can to forward 
everything which can make life better and more 
abundant, not to propagate a creed of any sort, because 
this is what it is to be a Christian.”” He quotes{this 
with full approval, and more than once declares that 
Christianity is “a way of life.’ 

I certainly would not say that these are not 
essential aspects of the Christian religion, and that 
there is not a moral obligation to express these noble 
qualities and to render these services. We can never 
have too much of these qualities, nor too great atten- 
tion paid to them in our thought. 

The question arises, however, whether this is an 
adequate conception of the Christian religion, or an 
adequate description of the life Christ lived. These 
ethical qualities he certainly had, and these social 
services he demanded of others. But did his life consist 
wholly of, and move only in, these ranges of experience 
and interest and reflection? What place did the con- 
viction of the reality of God have in his life? What 
place did public and private worship have in his life? 
Did prayer mean much and intensely to him in his 
daily life and in his great crises? To omit these ex- 
periences, and to ignore them in our thought of his life, 
is like giving us Shakespeare’s Hamlet with the great 
Dane left out. Whatever our final verdict may be as to 
the meaning and value of his life, we must at least say 
that he was among the very few great religious geniuses 
of humanity. Christianity is indeed a way of life, but 
the life involves faith in God, communion with Him, 
and the subordination and service of one’s will to His 
Will. 

I for one hold with Dr. Atwood that, whether 
humanist or theist, we should always be Christian, but 
to be Christian means more than having certain fine 
ethical qualities, and more than rendering social 
service; it also means that we be “rich toward God,” 
“go into the chamber and shut the door, and pray to 
God in secret,” and in the great crises of life and in the 
Garden of Gethsemane speak the words which Hoffding 
declared the greatest words that ever fell from human 
lips, ‘“Not my will but thine be done,” and in the most 
solemn and solitary experience of life, in the very 
article of death, say with him, “Into thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit.” 

If “Christianity is Jesus Christ,’ then we must 
have a great deal more of Christianity than Mrs. Buck 
or Dr. Atwood proclaims, and if Christianity is a “way 
of living’? then we have a great distance yet to go 
beyond humanism and theism. The writer of this 
article, like Dr. Atwood, is a teacher of theology, and a 
theist, but he believes that to be a Christian is to be 
more than Mrs. Buck would appear to think, and that 
the Christian way of life takes one into higher and 
deeper ranges of life, beyond the humanisms and 
theisms, than Dr. Atwood has expressed in his 


article. 
* Bad * 


Those who have been suggesting the inclusion of jokes in the 
Congressional Record now have their wish. The beer bill an- 
nounces that 3.2 per cent. beer is non-intoxicating, and then pro- 
hibits its shipment into dry states.—The Brunswick (Ga.) Pilot. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
LXXV. An Estate for Hard Times © 


Johannes 


a) HESE are the days when riches take wings, the 
’ Kis) poor become poorer and whole new classes of 
Bs people—in a money way—come into being. 
233 They are days of swift and dizzy change. 
Only a few old hard-heads who sold their stocks and 
their real estate in 1928 before the crash and invested 
in government bonds are still able to pay cash. 

Like all the world, we are looking for a place to 

land when the motor fails. And, would you believe it, 
we have it! We can retire to a place that we have just 
bought for the munificent sum of $150. This purchase 
gives us a solid old house, barn, an acre of land, “‘be 
the same more or less,”’:as the deeds always say, an 
orchard, and one of the finest springs in the whole 
country. 
Weare not preparing to scuttle the ship, or forsake 
the job, or give up concern for the other fellow, but we 
are just thinking of what could be, if we grew old and 
poor and likely to be a burden on a generation that 
knows not Johannes. 

I feel that it is incumbent upon me to explain 
why we are investing in real estate in a day when all 
the real estate that we own or see or read about is like 
a dagger in the side of the possessor. 

Well, here is the story, but I realize that I must 
be careful here lest I create the impression that we are 
fussy about our neighbors. It isn’t the neighbors that 
we have that this story concerns. It is the ones that we 
might have had. Kinder neighbors man never had 
than those we now have up in our hollow. 

But, gentle readers, put a few strictly hypo- 
thetical questions to yourselves. Suppose you owned 
a little hill farm. Suppose the farmhouse stood ina 
lovely hollow and the fields ran up the steep slopes 
of the mountains of your native county. Suppose that 
the next place up the road, just four-tenths of a mile 
away as measured by the Ford, was vacant, with allt 
the farm land sold off to the neighbors, itself taken by 
the town for taxes, broken into now and then and used 
temporarily by somebody passing. Suppose that it 
stood so high that it commanded a view down the whole 
length of the valley and on over into the big valley of 
the Cobleskill, and had bleeding hearts and golden 
glow in the front yard, and some peach trees, and 
apple trees that without care were bearing beautiful 
greenings and Baldwins and snow apples and a lot of 
others, and that an old cedar stood by the front door, 
and that a butternut higher up over the road just 
pelted the place with its crop. And then suppose that 
you heard that somebody was dickering for the place 
about whom the Madame had doubts and fears. 
Would you move in the matter and try to buy it? You 
would. 

I had a quick-thinking, quick-acting young 
farmer represent us while I was off writing editorials 
and cruisings, and he bought the place for us a few 
hours after I said, “Close for it at once.” 

It seems that a well meaning man in a neighboring 


village wanted the place for an Italian with whom he 
had relations of business or friendship. He negotiated 
for it, agreed to take it for $175 on time, but did not 
appear at the time set to draw the papers. My man, 
appearing a day or two later, made an offer of $150 
cash, which the town officials accepted. But, thinking 
he had the place, the first party told his Italian friend 
to move in, and so he moved in with wife and dogs, 
sheep, goats and chickens, bag and baggage, crates and 
boxes. There were three truck loads that had to be 
hauled three miles up the mountain on state road and 
then half a mile back on dirt road toward our hol- 
low. 
When I came up from Boston soon after Labor 
Day I received two pieces of news—one that we had 
the place for $150 and were to close the deal that night, 
and the other that we had the Italian and his entourage 
already in possession. 

Unluckily the Madame heard the news too, and 
for a little while it looked as if we might have to offer 
both places for sale and start out of the hills for a 
habitation in the plains. But we worked along pa- 
tiently. 

That night before taking the deed, I said to 
the town official, ‘“Of course you will clear the prem- 
ises.” “No sir,” he said emphatically, “that I won’t 
do. I talked that over coming down here. I’ve made 
up my mind not to have any row. I'll sell to him 
first!”’ 

He had me. I wanted the place. “All right,” I 
said. “Itis a full warranty deed. I’ll take my chances.” 
After a bad night for the Madame, my quick acting 
farmer T. M. appeared, and we went up to see the new 
estate. We found goats and sheep tethered in the yard, 
dogs investigating the steep hillside, and the Italian 
and his wife cleaning the spring in which a careless 
woodchuck had found a watery grave a few months 
before. 

It was an awful-looking place—window panes 
broken here and there, the ell coming away from the 
main part of the house, the golden glow and bleeding 
hearts cut down, and litter all over the dooryard. It 
was not a summer home, or a farm, or a decent way- 
side cottage. It was a ramshackle, down at the heels, 
dirty looking piece of property. 

The Italian was greatly surprised to see the pro- 
prietor. He could not believe our story. Here T. M. 
came out strong. He offered to take him in his auto- 
mobile to the village to see the man who he supposed 
had bought the place. He offered to take him over also 
to another village to see the supervisor who had sold 
me the property. He offered to help find another place 
for him to rent. Then, when I told him that it had been 
a mistake, that I would give him thirty days if need be 
to get out, and we would move him, he was all smiles 
and co-operation. 

A gentle little Italian he was. I am not sure he 
would not have been a good neighbor had some cir- 
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cumstances and conditions been different. Both T. M. 
and I liked him. 

It all went as T. M. planned. He took the Italian 
and his American wife down to the village in the big 
valley. The next day he took them to the village where 
the supervisor lived. That day they had to come back 
a roundabout way on account of road construction. 
Down in the big valley along the state road the sharp 
eyes of T. M. discovered an empty place. The Italian 
liked it, as it was much more accessible. T. M. went 
back and forth until he ran down the owner or agent, 
the Italian rented it for six dollars a month, and the 
next day T. M. moved him, big boxes, little boxes, 
dogs, sheep, goats and all that was his. The little red 
house was ours. All we had to do was to take posses- 
sion of our new estate. 

The readers of this feature of our paper may 
remember a Cruising written in the summer of 1930 on 
“Joseph’s View and Various Things.” It was re- 
published afterward as Chapter 12 of “The Little Hill 
Farm.” Our new place is Joseph’s View. What we 
said three years ago was this: 


A full Lalf mile from our house as measured by a 
motor car stands a little deserted red house on what 
was once known as the Olendorf farm. Formerly the 
house had eighty or ninety acres of farmland attached 
to it. In the course of time this land was sold for pas- 
turage, until nothing was left but an orchard and 
garden, very steep, with barn and red house clinging to 
the edge of the road where it climbs around outcropping 
rocks which are elmost high enough to be called cliffs, 
but cliffs nearly hidden by trees and bushes. We call 
this old place “‘Joseph’s View,’ for one of our small 
nephews admired it exceedingly and always asked us to 
walk there when he came to see us, Also he remarked to 
his mother that “with two bath-rooms, it would be a 
very comfortable place to live.”’ Joseph’s View was the 
limit of our evening walk. When we went there we were 
impressed with the fact that the place afforded the finest 
view down our hollow and to the big valley beyond that 
we got anywhere. 


Along this road, but especially near Joseph’s View, 
the Madame found inexhaustible supplies of the wild 
flowers that we love, though some call them weeds. With 
these she has made our rooms beautiful all summer— 
Queen Anne’s lace, evening primrose, daisies, butter- 
cups, vetch, blue vervain, white and red clover, jewel- 
weed, live-for-ever, everlasting, yarrow, white and 
purple asters, musk mallow, Joe-Pyeweed, and, toward 
the end of our stay, many kinds of goldenrod. In the 
meadows near by she found again the ladies’ tresses, 
one of the orchids. Just off the road below the house 
there were boneset and snakeberry. 

We could get some of the coarser ferns and brakes 
along the road, but for the more graceful feathery ferns 
we went to the woods. 

It is hard to put into words how much this lonely 
road has meant to us, and how much we have enjoyed 
our little walks to Joseph’s View. 

How many of God’s best gifts are free as the air, 
the sunshine, and the blessed evening shadows! 


The house stands close to the road on a litile level 
place between the out-cropping rocks and the steep 


hillside. A child rolling out of the back door would 


not stop until he reached the brook. It is that back 
side of the house, however, in which the great possi- 
bilities reside. Already we see in our minds a wide 


porch away from the road, where one could look over 
the tops of the apple trees to the slopes of Old Cobble, 
which is just over the brook, and then look the other 
way down our hollow for miles. 

We have begun the repairs. We see plainly that 
the purchase price was just the beginning. We thought 
we might put a tar paper roof over the main part of 
the house, but the “channel drain roof” specialist in 
the village wrote, “It would not take a quarter of the 
time to lay a channel drain metal roof that it would 
the paper, and when the paper is on it is not worth 
but darn litile.”’ So we invested $35.19 for twenty-five 
twelve-foot channel drain sheets, twenty-one feet of 
ridge roll, and eight pounds of lead headed nails. That 
roof cost us about $60. 

Then when fall work was done in the hollow, 
Tiny, George and Charlie went to work and took down 
a wing of the barn to get some solid old timbers to 
repair the wing of the house. Both wings looked dilapi- 
dated, but in the part of the barn taken down was 
good lumber. The main part of the house, a two-story 
building with cellar, was all right, but the one-story 
wing which contained the kitchen and wood house, 
without a cellar, was not worth repairing. The men 
said that it would be easier to take it down, scoop out 
a cellar to use for wood and water, and make a dining- 
room and kitchen. 

So this is what we are at, as labor, weather and 
various other things permit. Between seasons, between 
chores, bel ween blizzards, our architect and carpenter 
and stone mason farmers are doing the work. 

Already our kinsfolk and friends are making 
inquiries as to dates when they may move in. Not all 
will want to move in. Those who want the excitement 
of a crowd would not be happy here. Those to whom a 
vacation means the call of the sea, or hours on the 
sand, would not like the little red house. Those who 
love the hills but want golf nearer than ten miles, or 
those who want a fixed-up place, would not come, or 
stay if they did come. But those to whom the hills 
themselves say something, those interested in the 
study of birds, insects, trees, ferns, wild flowers, those 
to whom Brother Sun or Brother Moon or our good 
Sister Brook are company, might be very happy at the 
little red house on the hill. Inamoney way, life there 
could be cheap. In other ways, it could be rich. 

* * * 


RECORDS AS THEY ARE WROTE 


From the notebooks of the investigators of the Emergency 
Work Bureau the News-Bulletin of the New York A. I. C. P. 
extracts various gems: 

“This family seems to be just where the pinch begins.”’ 

“Man is rotund, grizzly, wheezy and jovial.” 

“Very nice type of Jewish family but their friends are all 
Christians.” 

“Family picking up odd jobs with pick and shovel.” 

“Family living on bread and balloney.”’ 

“Family seems to have made little attempt to raise standards, 
instead they raise children, having now twelve in six rooms.” 

In a closing entry in one of its own case records the A. I. C. P. 
found evidence of the tempo of the times: 

“April 29, 1932—Baby born in Bellevue Hospital, December 
1931. Wants work but in the meantime must have relief.” 

Then there was the cliert who said to the reception clerk, 
“T opened an account with this place a couple of days ago and I 
want to see the same lady again.”’—The Survey. 
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What Do Men Say That I Am? 


A Taxi Driver Answers * 
Dwight Bradley 


VIES, sir, I drive a taxicab. And I come down 
here to the meetings every Sunday night— 
and Wednesdays too when I can get off. I 
don’t mind losing a few fares when I can come 
down here and listen to Brother Baxter. It fills me up 
with gospel salvation, and that’s worth more’n money 
to me. 

Yes, sir, I was converted down here a little more’n 
two years ago. Two years next March, to be exact. 
‘I was cruisin’ down Michigan Avenue lookin’ for a 
fare and drove in at the Illinois Central Station, when 
a man with a brief-case got in and told me he wanted 
to go to this address. On the way down he got to 
talkin’ to me in a nice friendly way. Asked me if I had 
a family and all that. It seemed mighty nice to be 
treated friendly like that, and so when we came to the 
place where he wanted to go, and he asked me if I 
wouldn’t come in to the meetin’ he was holdin’ I said 
to myself, ““Why not?” and so I parked there in front 
of the Mission and went on in. I didn’t expect to stay, 
but it was cold outdoors and warm inside, and besides 
I felt all in. So I took a seat, and when they com- 
menced singin’ I got out a hymn book and began 
singin’ too, though I ain’t got much of a singin’ voice. 
Pretty soon Brother Baxter, who was the man I’d 
come with, came out on the platform and sat down ina 
chair. There was another feller leadin’ the singin,’ and 
he told the crowd that Brother Baxter had come in 
late because his train from St. Louis was late, and 
he’d come over from the Illinois Central in a taxicab. 
He got a big laugh when he said the taxi driver must 
of broken all the traffic rules to get there so quick. I 
really hadn’t broken no traffic rules, because you can’t 
get away with that stuff down town. But anyway 
they all laughed and everybody seemed to feel good, 
and then Brother Baxter got up to pray. 

He prayed quite a long time, but I didn’t mind 
that because he seemed to mean it, like it was talkin’ 
to God and God was right there on the platform with 
him. I didn’t close my eyes like every one else did, 
because I never went to church or prayed and I was 
sort of ashamed to start in there when I’d only come in 
because Brother Baxter was friendly and I wanted to 
get warmed up a bit. Anyway, when he got through 
prayin’ I felt sort of funny, like when I see a movie an’ 
it’s pretty sad or tragic. 

They sang another hymn then. You know the 
one. “Brighten the corner where you are.” Every- 
body sang good and loud, and I joined in like I’d been 
singin’ hymns all my life. When we got through and 
sat down I felt different from when I came in. You 
know what I mean. Sort of warmed up inside. 


*A chapter from the first draft of an unpublished “Life of 
Jesus” which may bear the title “What Do Men Say That I Am?” 
The author puts himself into the character of the mystic, the 
social reformer, the scientist, the journalist, the Jewish rabbi, the 
doctor, the salesman, the college boy and girl, the taxi-driver, 
etc., and gives us the view of these various types of people. The 
work is uncompleted and the Leader and the author will welcome 
frank criticism. 


Well, you know how our meetings go. Brother 
Baxter read from the Bible and we sang another hymn, 
and then Brother Baxter started preachin’ the gospel 
of salvation. 

Yes, sir, when he called for those who wanted to 
take a stand for Jesus to stand up, I felt like standing 
up too, but I didn’t. I said to myself, “Don’t do 
somethin’ you'll be sorry for,” and so I didn’t get up. 
Then I thought about the fares I’d be losin’ and so 
when they was singin’ another hymn I picked up my 
cap and went out. That was on a Wednesday night. 

When Sunday night came I drove around awhile 
and picked up a few fares, an’ then I decided to go 
around to the Mission and hear what Brother Baxter 
had to say that night. You see that other meetin’ 
kinda got hold of me. I told my girl about it the next 
time I saw her, but she only said “‘Yeah?” like she. 
wasn’t much interested, so I let it drop. 

Well, I went on in and they were singin’ “Brightly 
beams our father’s mercy,” and I’ve never forgotten 
that song. I sing it to myself when I’m cruisin’ 
around tryin’ to pick up a fare, and when I see the 
lights along Michigan Avenue at night I wonder what 
would happen if they was only God’s lights and not 
just advertisin’ of chewin’ gum and all that stuff. 

Well, those lights in Brother Baxter’s Mission is 
God’s lower lights anyway, and they shined for me 
that night, believe me. 

After Brother Baxter finished preachin’ and called 
for converts I got up just like that, and then Brother 
Baxter says, “Come down here, brother, and let me 
take your hand.” So I came down front and he 
reached down and grabbed my hand and said, “Praise 
God, brother, for Jesus Christ has called you to be his 
own.”’ And I knew that was a fact, because I could 
feel Jesus Christ sort of comin’ into me and everythin’ 
else goin’ out. 

Two or three more came down then, and we all 
stood there while Brother Baxter prayed and then he 
said let’s sing a hymn to praise God for His Blessed 
Son, and we sang “Since Jesus came into my heart,” 
and then he said a closing prayer and the meetin’ was 
over. Everybody came crowdin’ up front and they all 
shook the hands of us who’d confessed Jesus Christ, 
and I felt happier than I’d ever felt since I was a little 
kid before my mother died. 

Brother Baxter gave me a little copy of the New 
Testament and told me to go home and read it in a 
place that had a book-mark in it and was printed in 
red. So I drove back to the garage and went up to 
my room quiet so’s not to wake up the feller that 
roomed with me, and read where Brother Baxter had 
told me. 

I know that verse by heart now—and a lot more 
verses too. But that one I could say backward. “If 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
That’s the one. It’s my favorite. 

Next mornin’ when I woke up at first I thought 
I’d been dreamin.’ And then all of a sudden like I’d 
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been shot I thought to myself, ‘I’m a Christian! I’ve 
confessed Jesus Christ.”’ And believe me it was like 
wakin’ up and findin’ yourself in some place you’d 
never been before. 

So I got dressed and had a cup of coffee at the 
Greek’s and went over to the garage to get my car. I 
was so excited I wanted to tell Chris the Greek about 
it, but I controlled myself. I couldn’t hardly keep 
from tellin’ the fellers at the garage, though. You 
know how it is. You want to talk about it to every- 
body you see. But you can’t do that, so I kept quiet 
and nobody knew anythin’ important ’d happened 
to me. 

But I called up my girl where she worked and said 
I wanted to see her sure that night. She said, ‘““‘Why 
so anxious?” and I said, ‘‘Because I’ve got somethin’ 
to tell you that’s important.’”’ She said she had a date 
that night and I said, “Sure you have, with me,” and 
she kind of laughed and said “O yeah?” and I laughed 
and said “‘Yeah with me,” and so she said, “O.K.,’”’ 
and so I told her that night. 

She didn’t like it when I told her, and she said 
she wasn’t goin’ to date with a damn fool, and then 
she started to ery. I said to myself, “Can you beat 
it?” and I said to her, ““What’s wrong?” and she said 
she didn’t know and acted sore and said she was goin’ 
back to her room. We was sittin’ in the Greek’s place 
where I drop in to get a cup of coffee sometimes, and 
I’d taken my girl in there so we could talk. The 
Greek, Chris ’s his name, looked funny at us and gave 
me the wink and that made me sore. So IJ said sort of 
gruff, ‘“Let’s go,” and we went back to where my girl 
had a room and she started to say somethin’ and then 
busted away from me and ran up the steps and left me 
standin’ there. 

I felt pretty bad and didn’t know what to do, so I 
tried to pray and said, “Jesus, what’s wrong?” And 
that sounded like swearin’ just like I’d always done. 
But it wasn’t like swearin’ when I stopped to think 
about it. So I walked down the street to where I’d 
parked my car, thinkin’ about prayin’ and swearin’, and 
wonderin’ if Jesus could help me make my girl tell me 
what was eatin’ her. 

When I got to my room I read my New Testa- 
ment and got interested so I forgot my troubles, and 
pretty soon I went to bed. The feller that roomed with 
me, he drives a taxi-cab too, came in after awhile and 
I woke up. 

He started cursin’ and swearin’ how rotten busi- 
ness was and how he hadn’t got more’n two tips all 
night. “Cut out your cursin’,” I says to him, but not 
like I was sore. That made him cuss all the more, and 
he said, “What’s eatin’ you? Got astomach-ache?” I 
said, ‘No, there ain’t nothin’ eatin’ me but I don’t like 
your cussin’.”” Then he laughed and began to undress 
and pretty soon he was snorjn’. I lay awake awhile 
thinkin’ about my girl, and Brother Baxter, and how 
Jesus had come into my heart, and how could I make 
my girl like what I’d done. 

Next mornin’ the feller that roomed with me said, 
*“What’s that you was readin’ night before last, after 
you came in?” I said, “The Gospel of Jesus,” in a 
quiet kind of tone. He cussed and said, ‘You ain’t 
been converted, have you?” and I said, “That’s what 
I have.” Then he says, “Well, for Christ’s sake don’t 


spill it all over this place.” I says to him, “For 
Christ’s sake I will.’”’ At that he put on his coat and 
cap and said, “‘Yeah?’’ and went out. 

I called up my girl where she worked and said I 
wanted to see her that night. She said, “I don’t ever - 
want to see you again, so that’s that,’”’ and hung up on 
me. I felt pretty bad all day, but I got out my New 
Testament and read it when I had a chance, and when 
night came I went around and waited for my girl to 
come out. She was with another girl but I butted in 
and said, “I’ve got to see you, Amy.”’ She was sore 
and started to go past me but I grabbed her arm and 
said, “‘For God’s sake, Amy, I’ve got to see you.”? She 
said, “Let go of me, do you hear?” but I kept right 
along beside her. The other girl kind of laughed and 
went on ahead, and so Amy and I wasalone. “Please,” 
I said, but she froze me up and wouldn’t say a word. 
I was just goin’ to give up when Amy turned sudden 
and quick and said, ‘“‘Where was you converted?” I 
told her the place where Brother Baxter has his 
Mission, right here, and she said, ‘“‘Why did you do it?” 
like she really cared. I said, “Jesus came into my 
heart, that’s why,” and it was the truth. 

Well, you don’t want to hear all about how Amy 
came down here with me next Sunday night and how I 
introduced her to Brother Baxter, and all that. Only, 
if Amy was here to-night she’d tell you how she got 
converted too, with me standin’ up next to her and my 
heart so full of happiness that I couldn’t hardly stand 
it. Amy and I came down here every Sunday night 
and sometimes Wednesday nights, and when there was 
meetin’s every night we came as often as we could 
make it. We was married by Brother Baxter that 
summer. That was a year ago last July. Amy’d be 
here to-night only she’s got to stay home now with 
the baby. Yes sir, the baby’s only four months old. 
Her name’s Christina. It’s a pretty name and Brother 
Baxter helped us find it so’s we could name her after 
Christ. That’s an idea I had and Amy liked it, so we 
had Brother Baxter christen her. 

I’m hopin’ before long now to be doin’ Mission 
work myself. Brother Baxter wants me to and says 
he knows that Jesus Christ has something he wants me. 
to do. Of course I could serve him drivin’ a taxi. In 
fact I do. But Brother Baxter thinks I’m called to 
preach the gospel of salvation, and he wants me to get 
out of taxi drivin’ just as soon as I can. Amy wasn’t 
so sure at first because she thought I could go ahead 
with taxi drivin’ and maybe get into business for my- 
self later on. But now Amy’s for it strong, and she 
says she’d like to stand right beside me when I preach 
and tell people what the Lord has done for her 
too. 

That’s what I’m doin’ now—learnin’ how to get 
up and give my testimony for Jesus. I never went to 
school beyond the fifth grade because me and my 
brothers and sisters was left to scratch for ourselves 
and we hadn’t no time to go to school. I came up here 
to Chicago, and that’s how I got started drivin’ a taxi 
after I’d been workin’ around for four or five years and 
gettin’ nowhere. 

I’ve got to learn how to talk better and Brother 
Baxter’s helpin’ me that way. Amy’s got more edu- 
cation than I’ve got and she can talk fine right now. 
So she gives me a hand on it too, and Mr. Baxter say 
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between ’em and with Jesus’s help they can make me 
into a good gospel preacher. I sure hope so, because 
I want to tell everybody that Jesus Christ brings joy 
and peace and salvation to every one that believeth. 
He did it for me an’ Amy and he can do it for whoso- 
ever will come. If people only knew how God’s grace 
in Christ Jesus abounds in the hearts of all who have 
received the riches of His goodness, there’d be joy- 
bells ringin’ everywhere in the world. There sure 
would. 

You know Brother Baxter yourself, don’t you? 
Oh, I see! You’re a preacher yourself, so you are. 
That’s fine, and I’m sure glad to meet you. Yes sir, 
I drop in to see Brother Baxter every day or so about 
noon so he can give me a lesson in public speaking. 
That’s how I happen to be here now. 

You’re waitin’ to see Brother Baxter too? I see. 
He told you somethin’ about me? He did, did he? 
That’s great and I sure thank him for the compliment. 
But I don’t deserve any credit. It’s only the grace of 


God in the gospel of His Son that’s saved me from my 
sins and given me newness of life. That’s all. If it 
hadn’t been for the Holy Spirit sendin’ me over to the 
I. C. station that night, and fixin’ it so’s Brother Baxter 
came straight to my cab, where’d I be now? I don’t 


know where I’d be, but I sure wouldn’t be here. Nor 


the joy bells wouldn’t be ringin’ in my heart, and me 
and Amy wouldn’t be tryin’ to make a real Christian 
home for our baby Christina, even if it ain’t no more’n 
two rooms in a tenement. No sir, all those things 
wouldn’t of happened if Jesus hadn’t of sent his Spirit 
down to lead me to his-side. I’ll be praisin’ God ait the 
rest of my days because Jesus came into my heart an’ 
Amy’s heart and presented us spotless before the 
throne of Grace. Yes sir, I’ll see you again. Maybe 
you wouldn’t mind prayin’ for me once ina while. I'll 
need all the prayers I can get if I’m goin’ to be a 
preacher of God’s salvation. No kiddin’. Glad to 
meet you, sir, and I hope God’ll bless your labors in 
Christ Jesus. Good-by, sir. I’ll be seein’ you. 


Mystical Piety in the Minister’s Life---II 


Henry McKenzie 


He was caught up into paradise, and heard un- 
speakable words. 2 Cor. 12 :4. 


| HE center of gravity inreligion has been chang- 


ing. We had an infallible Tradition, then an 
infallible Church, then an infallible Book, then 

ZO) an infallible Conscience, and to-day we have 
an 1 infallible Experience. The evidences we want from 
religion are no longer external and miraculous, but 
rather evidences from spiritual adventure. This is the 
method and goal of mysticism. Men have scorned, 
ridiculed and denounced the mystics. They have been 
held in contempt and pity. To-day we know that to 
disparage mysticism is to disparage the devotional life. 
Mysticism seeks direct intercourse with Transcendent 
Reality. 

Scholars laugh at Carlyle’s publishing thirty 
volumes to preach the gospel of silence. We are told 
the mystics write to express the inexpressible; that 
they pile up pictures and symbols with abundant use 
of metaphors, similes, parables and allegories in be- 
wildering confusion; that mysticism belongs to folk of 
peculiar psychological disposition and is attended by 
unusual phenomena. The extreme cases are cited as 
examples—the wearing of haircloth, the use of the 
scourge, prolonged vigils, holding the breath, dulling 
the senses, and hundreds of other methods just to hear 
voices or see visions or to experience profound body 
changes, swoons and ecstasies, etc. These experiences, 
we are told, signify the rank in sainthood and demon- 
strate miraculous power, liberate the soul and visualize 
God. Let us acknowledge that we are confronted with 
a paradox. As the sense of God grows rich in its con- 
ception, the verbal expression becomes difficult. The 
rationalists are not altogether in error when they say 
“the maximum of intense feeling is the minimum of 
intellectual content.” The mystics find it difficult if 
not impossible to describe what they have seen or felt. 
An experience recollected is not the same as an experi- 
ence felt. It is impossible to describe a sunset, a 
shadowy segment of a rainbow, or a lightning storm 


about the mountains. 


Who dares to describe Da 
Vinci's “Day of Judgment,”” Rapkael’s ““Transfigura- 
tion” or Correggio’s “Ecce Homo?” When Haydn, 
Handel, Bach, Mozart and Mendelssohn reach the 
loftiest altitudes we strive for utterance and speak our 
appreciation in silence. Plato used to say that thought 
and speech are the same; only that thought is the 
mind’s silent dialogue with itself. To make his experi- 
ences available to others the mystic is overburdened 
with words to reconstruct, interpret, translate into the 
vernacular, when he longs to adore the grandeur, feel- 
ing, solemnity and inspiration found with the Eternal. 
Shakespeare in “Much Ado about Nothing’’ says, 
“Silence is the perfectest herald of joy; I were but 
little happy, if I could say how much.” 

The prophets of Judaism and Christianity have 
possessed an unusual grasp of moral and spiritual 
principles. They have found the seer’s genius at the 
altar. Enoch “walked with God,”’ Moses and Jeremiah 
“talked with God,” Amos and Isaiah “talked for God,’ 
Ezekiel and Daniel “could see God’s glory.” In the 
New Testament, the words of Christ are penetrated 
with an infinite depth of experience and are fused with 
the warmth and intimacy of direct fellowship with 
God. His ethical ideals recorded in the Sermon on the 
Mount are inherently bound up with his prayer-ex- 
perience. “Lo, I am with you always.’’ The kingdom 
that was to come is the growing sway of the will of the 
Father to whom he prays, and it is possible only 
through expanding correspondence with a world of 
higher forces and of perfect conditions. 

The mystical experience is the warp and woof of 
Christ’s inner life. The fact, not the secret, of his life 
is prayer. His altered face, changed form, glorified 
figure, radiance of issuing light, and scores of other 
experiences, bear the genuine mark of mystical experi- 
ence. In great moments of intercourse the sonship 
with the Infinite was felt to the extent of audition— 


“This is my beloved Son.”’ Christ had a consciousness 


of unity with the heart of the Unseen Infinite—“‘I and 
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my Father are one.”’ We can not read St. John’s 
Gospel without breathing the atmosphere of mystical 
communion. Dr. Inge refers to this Gospel as the 
“Charter of Christian Mysticism.’”’ We have such 
expressions as “God is Spirit,” “God is Love,” “God 
is Light,” “Word of God;” this is mysticism pure and 
undefiled. Dr. Loisy says: ‘The Fourth Gospel is 
above all a personal work. All the materials which the 
author has used have passed through the crucible of 
his powerful intellect and his mystical soul.’? The 
Pauline Epistles give numerous autobiographical pas- 
sages describing the Divine Presence. The author 
grasped the significance of the Christian faith, felt it 
inwardly, and projected it on to the Altar of Prayer. 
The literature of mysticism since the New Testament 
writings has, as George Eliot expressed it, “worked 
miracles to this day, turning bitter waters into sweet- 
ness; and so remains to all time the lasting records of 
human needs and human consolations’’—Augustine’s 
“Confessions,” Thomas a Kempis’ “Imitation of 
Christ,’ Loyola’s “Spiritual Exercises,’”’ St. Teresa’s 
“Way of Perfection,’ St. Julian’s “Revelations of 
Divine Love,”’ Bunyan’s “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ just to 
mention a few. Modern literature reassures us that 
there is a revival of the mystical elements in the best 
minds of religious inclination. Dr. Rufus M. Jones, 
in ‘Studies in Mystical Religion,” is by no means the 
least of the prophets. 

The vital and vitalizing issues of religion, with its 
moods, attitudes, ideas, hopes and affirmations, are 
kept alive by the mystics. They do not crystallize 
their inner experiences into dogmas, creeds or forms. 
They convert their knowledge into conviction, and 
endeavor not only to hold the truth but to permit the 
truth to enter the deep springs of conduct. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman said in a radio address, “Saints are 
people who do ordinary things extraordinarily well.” 
It is the ‘‘inner life’? of the minister that releases 
spiritual energy and enables him to direct life into 
ethical action and the copartnership of building the 
kingdom which is within. The mystics seek to gain 
the ‘experience of the Eternal’ in a form utterly pure 
and simple. They approach God immediately and 
without the admixture of any other experience. They 
have the audacity with Francis Thompson to call God 
“the Hound of Heaven.” In this connection Dr. 
Hugh T. Kerr says “‘it is one of the greatest poems in 
English literature.’”’ Dr. Cadman says ‘ft is the 
greatest since Milton’s Ode of the Nativity.” When 
men are dead in ecclesiastical polity and ceremonial 
rites the mystics approach God without a medium (the 
vicarious or the substitutionary doctrines must go), 
for they have 


“Something too large for sight 
And something much too plain to say.” 


They lift themselves out of the shadow-world of time 
and sense and enter unaided into the presence of 
Infinite Being. The doctrine, as such, of the Eternal 
Moment is central with the mystics. Lfie is a fact of 
quality, not quantity. Aristotle called this “the rare 
best moments of life.’ The mystics’ experiences 
belong to the timeless world. The goal is to keep faith 
with the Eternal Moment. Their experiences tran- 
scend time and place, and the philosophic mystics deny 
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that time and place are Ultimate Realities. They dis- 
miss the world, rid the mind of the finite, to infuse the 
spirit with joy, hope and peace, and triumph over the 
transient, imperfect and unworthy, and enjoy “bright 
shoots of everlastingness.” Hoffding says a most 
significant thing about mysticism—‘‘It is a movement 
of feeling, based on inwardness, and an intellectual 
movement from figure to thought and from thought 
to the limit of thought.” 

The uplift from the Eternal must be experienced 
in every room of the minister’s soul, or all other minis- 
terial possibilities become meaningless. I have tried 
sincerely the humanistic, horizontal vision of Dr. 
Slaten, Dr. Dietrich, Dr. Reese, Dr.. Haydon, Dr. 
Potter and others, but I have ‘‘of necessity’? had to 
follow Bergson and Eucken in constructing a universe 
in spiritual terms. The spiritual vertical vision of 
“The Most High God”’ satisfies me in my pursuit (not 
possession). The divine initiative, the mysterious 
commission, the spiritual commerce, the generating 
love of God within us, is the product of authority and 
rises over all temporal supremacies. The externai 
relations of life are not the concern of ambassadors 
of the Unseen. Hternal verities are within. Drinking 
the hemlock and dying on a cross are the ways of ex- 
ternally manifesting faith in the life forces of the 
universe. The mystics know a physical order can not 
give rise to moral issues, an impersonal universe can 


‘not give rise to values more than life, and souls that 


crave friendship with the eternal give life an increas- 
ing purpose, “towards which the whole zreation 
moves.” 

Let us be done with dead languages, obsolete terms 
in theology, heresy hunting, egotistic comparisons in 
religion, creedal infallibility and the suppression of 
facts. The minister’s realm is pre-eminently in the 
soul, not in wit. Find God everywhere and enjoy Him 
forever—Here is Everywhere, Now is Everynow. The 
transcendent consciousness of the mystic will help all 
of us. It is the lofty appreciation of beauty before the 
awe-ful, sublimity before the cosmos, absorbed enjoy- 
ment of music in the presence of the masters, serene 
companionship with nature as we walk the earthly 
way, awakening of love in communion with the un- 
utterable, moral exaltation in pursuit of the impera- 
tive, insight into the truth with the Oversoul, accept- 
ance of Christ as the highest image of the invisible 
God. In mysticism reason perceives, conscience de- 
mands, affection discerns, but in the soul alone ‘“‘filled 
with the fulness of God” is there a spirit—Harmonious, 
Divine, Absolute. Newman pointed to the Mystic 
Way—“‘Lead kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
lead Thou me on.” “Walk ye in it.” 


“When the last day is ended, 

And the nights are through; 

When the sun lies buried 
In a field of blue; 

When the stars have lost their luster, 
And the seas no longer fret; 

When the winds have lost their cunning 
And the storms forget, 

When the last lip is palsied, 
And the last long prayer said, 

God will reign immortel, 
When the worlds lie dead.”’ 
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The Foreign Missions Conference 
Hazel I. Kirk 


The Foreign Missions Conference, which usually holds its 
annual session in January, met this year the week before Christ- 
mas. There were a number of reasons why the program as ar- 
ranged was different from that of previous years, and why the 
dates were pushed ahead about a month. For one thing it was 
decided to make it a working conference of executives, many of 
whom find it difficult to be present in January. The number of 
delegates was limited to 150, with no corresponding delegates this 
year, but the full quota of those who could come gathered happily 
at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., on the evening of 
Dec. 19. 

Having been carefully planned, the Conference proved to be 
one of unusual helpfulness and worth. The delegates sat at either 
side of long tables, with a hymnbook, pad of paper and pencil, and 
the proposed topics for discussion at each place. The singing was 
one of the outstanding features. It was truly an inspiration to 
hear the group of a hundred or more men and about forty women 
sing the fine old hymns and some of the newer ones with fervor 
and keen enjoyment. Dr. Lerrigo, one of the finest and most 
gracious and efficient presiding officers in our experience, said that 
one of the delegates with tears in his eyes begged that the mem- 
bers be allowed to sing as frequently as possible to afford a chance 
to rise out of the rather uncomfortable chairs. But that was not 
the real reason for the large place singing had on the program. 
The folks there loved to sing and sing they did with a will, 
led by the able chairman of arrangements, Dr. Cleland B. 
McAfee. 

In spite of its being a Conference dealing specifically with 
problems rather more difficult than usual, many of them arising 
out of the present financial situation, it was a very happy Con- 
ference, “‘the best-natured Conference,’’ one man said, enlivened 
by considerable wit and enough merriment to ease the tension of 
such long protracted meetings. A few of the headings on the 
agenda will show the practical matters to which attention was 
given: “‘What forces or elements in the world are bringing pres- 
sure on missionary work to-day?” ‘‘Study of Board practises 
under the limitations of reducedincome.”’ ““The use of missionary 
money on the field.”” “‘What are the tasks and under what rela- 
tionships will the missionary in the future work?” “How to 
secure and prepare new missionaries and their placement for 
most effective service.” “Selected points of emphasis for mission- 
ary work in the immediate future.” “Co-operation.” “Study to 
determine how we should present the missionary cause to our 
constituency to elicit their enthusiastic support.”’ 

Business was sandwiched in at different times during the 
sessions. A worship service during each morning and a quiet 
period at the close of the evening added a note of spiritual sig- 
nificance to each day. The fact of having a dining-room to our- 
selves, and eating at different tables each meal, made for a 
fellowship and wide acquaintance not enjoyed at previous Con- 
ferences to such a large extent. The smaller, more compact group 
of delegates also fostered this valuable by-product. 

The Conference lasted three full days, beginning Monday 
evening and ending at noon on Thursday. Although officially the 
Laymen’s Report was not before the Conference, actually its 
suggestions and recommendations were constantly before the 
body. While the committee on arrangements had suggested that 
this and other reports be merely ‘‘backgrounds for the discus- 
sions,” an insistent demand caused them to arrange time for 
presentation of some phases of the report. 

Dr. Lerrigo, in his opening address, told us that “tradition 
is a good servant but a bad master,” and that the right place for 
it is not in front of us but behind us. ° He spoke of the alarming 
economic condition of the world at large which is affecting the 
missionary enterprise; reminded us that we are now living ina 
unitary world, that new frontiers are challenging us and that the 
missionary enterprise is now conceived as something bigger than 


territorial occupation and the placing of missionaries at strategic 
points, and that a new kind of pioneering and crusading is being 
undertaken. He voiced his own belief that the tide of Christian 
faith and power can not rise higher in Asia than in America, and 
suggested that the effect upon the thought of the world of a 
country like our own whose slogan seems to be “‘Beer by Christ- 
mas and whiskey by Easter,” celebrating thus our holy days, can 
not be a very helpful effect. 

The matter of personnel, the choosing of candidates for 
missionary service, their adequate preparation and training, their 
development while on the field, the criteria for selecting those 
who shall be withdrawn when that becomes necessary, had a 
prominent place in the discussions. Dr. McAfee averred that we 
have come to “realize anew that the essential element of our 
missionary enterprise is our personnel—the folks at the center 
of it.” Dr. Oscar Buck of Drew University, son of missionary 
parents and trainer of missionary workers, stressed the need for 
the development and expansion of the missionary’s personality, 
and pleaded that Boards make provision for this. “Great mis- 
sionaries,” he said, “are not transplanted, they are grown on the 
field. . . It is not new missionaries, but renewed missionaries 
that we need. . . the tree of life does not grow on a time 
schedule—Asia from end to end is a great cry for more abundant 
life—only through personality can this work be done.”’ 

Dr. Frank Rawlinson of Chioa advocated that the first term: 
of service be a probationary one, and that life appointment should 
follow only if this testing time proved the proper qualifications to 
be present. He warned against expecting missionaries to be 
super-men, differing in weakness and shortcomings from our- 
selves, and stated that it takes not one year or five years but a 
lifetime to grow into the consciousness of a people. 

In connection with this the following resolution was passed’ 
by the Conference to be broadcast as widely as possible: “The 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America rejoices in its 
connection with the notable group of Christian missionaries in all 
lands, who by life and teaching are bringing Christ and his saving 
power to the knowledge of men who have not known him. The 
members of the Conference realize that the raising of standards: 
of preparation and equipment, together with the maintaining of a 
growing spiritual life, meets the joyous welcome of the present 
missionary force. We set our faces toward the future with all its 
calls to advance and new ministries in glad loyalty to those who: 
now bear the heat and burden of the day in the missionary enter- 
prise. We trust the missionaries to be sent out in the coming 
years will master the new conditions that may arise, and that they 
may render in their day a service as valiant and understanding as 
has been rendered by those who have gone before them, or who 
will welcome them to their fields of labor.’”’ The Conference 
disclaimed that this resolution resulted from the discussions and 
criticisms of missionaries in the Laymen’s Report. 

One of the most interesting and informing sections was that 
which dealt with the practise of various boards ia promoting self- 
support among the national churches. Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer- 
was the able leader of this discussion, with others adding practical 
suggestions and information. [t was a revelation to many that 
there are in Asia to-day thousands of self-supporting churches, 
schools and hospitals. There are a thousand churches among the 
Karens in Burma and 97.5 per cent are entirely self-supporting. 
They gave last year $24,000 toward the schools and $80,000: 
toward the pastors’ salaries. It was the belief that a better type 
of Christian was produced when the ideal of self-support was. 
basic. Dr. Diffendorfer says the aim is “self-supporting, self- 
governing, self-propagating” indigenous churches. It was the 
general feeling that mission funds should be used as sparingly as 
possible for paying salaries of national pastors. One church in 
Japan ordains no pastor until the church over which he is to be 
set agrees to pay at least one third of his salary. It was agreed 
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that self-support should be striven for even more earnestly than 
in previous years. Some of the Boards are using the project 
method with success—a subsidy for a number of years; if by the 
end of the period the project is not worked out, the aid is with- 
drawn. 

One very specific thing came out of the Conference, the 
purpose to do something definite about closer co-operation of the 
various Boards. In proof of the sincerity of this desire a general 
Conference has since met in New York to which representatives 
of allthe Boards prepared to give serious consideration to definite 
and practicable proposals for co-operative action were invited. 
With the thought that “all our own work is just part of the com- 
mon work for Him,” and “together we can do something adequate 
to meet the world situation,” plans are being made for a request 
to the Boards, allowing certain executives to be “drafted,” that is 
given permission by their Boards for temporary release in order 
to put over a definite piece of promotional work. The secretary, 
Leslie B. Moss, surprised the audience by reading a list of some of 
the achievements along co-operative lines already in evidence. 
Among them he cited the National Christian Councils of twenty- 
four countries; some 1,258 educational institutions of various 
kinds; forty hospitals and twenty or more national union 
churches. 

Dr. William Schell advocated bombarding the church with 
“facts.”’ He quoted Dr. Halsey, when asked for the best rule for 
a missionary address, as saying, ‘‘There is only one—facts, facts, 
facts.” He stated that it is impossible to overestimate the 
ignorance of the average audience (on missionary subjects, 
of course). 

Dr. William P. Merrill, a member of the Laymen’s Inquiry, 
who gave one of the very few formal addresses of the Conference, 
told of a Holiness man in Osaka, who had been converted to 
Christianity from Buddhism and when asked what he now had 
that he did not have before said simply, “‘Joy and life.”” He spoke 
of the intimate connection between the Christianity of the Orient 
and the Christianity of America, and stated as his opinion that 
the roots of the faults and flaws over there are right here in 
America. 

One interesting piece of business was the recommendation 
that the Conference approve the integration of the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions and the Foreign Missions 
Conference, which was unanimously adopted, so easily that Mrs. 
Smith, president of the women’s organization, said she hoped the 
women would not slip in so easily that the men would not know 
they were there. This is yet to be ratified by the women at their 
meeting this month, and then by the various Boards, so the 
amalgamation, if accepted, will not go into effect for another 

ear. 
‘ Dr. William J. Chamberlain of the Reformed Church was 
elected chairman of the Foreign Missions Conference for 1933, 
and Dr. Cleland B. McAfee chairman of the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel. 

Dr. Lerrigo told of an experience when he was returning to 
America from his work in the Philippines. The doctor of the 
ship was taken ill at Calcutta. The captain asked Dr. Lerrigo, 
as the only other medical man on board, to take charge. He 
found the ship’s doctor suffering not only from malaria, but also 
from lobar pneumonia and chronic tuberculosis. He grew steadily 
worse and at last Dr. Lerrigo told the captain to get ready for a 
funeral the next day. The patient was already moribund, prac- 
tically gone. He was called in the night and told that the 
doctor’s pulse had come up, his temperature gone down, and he 
seemed to be on the road to recovery. “So we postponed the 
funeral.’ , ae 

Some people seem to think that the Foreign Missionary 
enterprise is in about as weakened and hopeless condition as that 
of the ship’s doctor, and are listening for the orders for the 
funeral. But we can postpone the funeral if we will and assist 
the patient to a full and complete recovery and a restoration to 
normal health. Part of the aim and intention of the Foreign 
Missions Co nference is to do just this thing. 


BUCHMANISM AND METHODISM 

What should be the attitude of earnest Christians toward the 
new movement for the cultivation of the higher life popularly 
known as “Buchmanism,” the ‘Oxford Group Movement,” and 
the ‘‘First -Century Christian Fellowship?” Just because Buch- 
manism—which, by the way, originated not in England’s great 
seat of learning, as some might be led to suppose, but right here 
in America—has spread so rapidly throughout the world, and is 
everywhere exercising such a profound influence not only upon 
“sinners” but also upon professing Christians, there is great need 
for careful discrimination and balanced judgment in seeking any 
sound appraisal of the movement. 

There is much of value in it. It is also loaded with dangers. 
We Methodists particularly should be interested in studying this 
new type of revival, since it has been compared again and again 
with the great awakening of the eighteenth century under John 
Wesley’s leadership. Buchmanism in its strong emphasis upon 
experimental religion, its meetings for testimony, its insistence 
upon confession and forgiveness of sins, and the possibility of 
assurance within the soul that we are accepted of God, isstrikingly 
similar to early Methodism. But the stalwart intellectual back- 
ground of the earlier Oxford movement is missing in this twenti- 
eth-century development. Its thinking is rather superficial. 
There is wanting also that earnest effort to get under the everyday 
burdens of human beings and to “see them through” which char- 
acterized Wesley’s contacts with the poor, the ignorant, and the 
sinful men and women of the industrial revolution in England. 
Wesley traveled much from place to place, but he always stayed 
long enough to organize, and returned again and again to help 
build up his groups into a stedfast faith that they might render 
the highest service to the kingdom. He also had the “‘social vi- 
sion’? and expressed his convictions upon the economic and 
industrial evils of his day in unmistakable terms. Moreover, he 
inaugurated and supervised practical undertakings to relieve 
poverty, minister to the sick, and educate the ignorant. 

Coming more directly to some of the distinguishing features 
of the Oxford Groups, a close observer must be inclined to feel 
that the whole thing is a little “too easy.”” There is not enough 
cross in the movement to give it an emphatic note of reality. 
Buchmanism seems to specialize in a ministry to two privileged 
classes, the intelligentsia and the rich. And it centers its atten- 
tion so much upon the individual and his personal sins as to over- 
look the colossal iniquities of the acquisitive society. As to con- 
fession, the Bible certainly enjoins it, particularly confession to 
God Himself, but there are some sins that ought not to be con- 
fessed to one’s fellow men. The unusual emphasis in the Oxford 
Groups upon the confession of sexual transgressions seems to 
encourage a certain morbidity and to cater to an illegitimate 
curiosity. The Holy Club of the Wesleys is cited as good prece- 
dent for this “house party” procedure, but we must not forget 
that even the Holy Club was not entirely free from erroneous 
teachings and practises. It is alleged, for example, that excessive 
fasting caused the death of one of its members. 

One of the gravest dangers in Buchmanism is its doctrine 
of “guidance.’”’ The idea as set forth and put into practise by 
the groups is most alluring, but let us remember that as godly a 
man as John Wesley feared a false mysticism and a shallow sub- 
jectivism at this point. Read again those penetrating questions 
in his discussion of “‘A Call to Preach.” He wants to know about 
“gifts,” “understanding,” “right judgment,” and about the fru'ts 
of the preaching of those who profess to be “‘guided”’ into the work 
of the ministry. Henry Drummond likewise used a series of 
practical checks on guidance. “To Find Out God’s Will,” he set 
down eight rules for himself. They included not only “Pray” and 
“Think” but ‘Talk to wise people” and “Beware of the bias of 
your own will.”” Certainly we believe God can and does guide us, 
but we need to be very sure in every situation that it is He who 
is doing the guiding, and not ourselves. 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings, there are possibilities of 
great good in the new movement. It once more calls the attention 
of a distracted world to the reality of spiritual things; it empha- 
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sizes the value of prayer; it stresses the importance of Christian 
fellowship; it stimulates faith in God; it proclaims the forgiveness 
of sins. As to the future of Buchmanism, much depends upon 
the attitude of its leaders. It may develop into a fanatical 
‘thigher life’ sect and take its place with the multitude of “‘isms’”’ 
which through the ages have marked the distortions of true 
Christianity. We hope, however, that those who are guiding the 
destinies of the ‘‘Fellowship,” forsaking all self-centered dogma- 
tism, will with great humility make room in the movement for a 
larger emphasis upon Bible study and sound, scholarly interpre- 
tations of Scriptural truths, as well as for the wider application 
of the gospel to all ranges of human life. We trust also that these 
leaders will be willing to “‘talk to wise people’ about certain 
dangerous tendencies in their evangelistic efforts. Certainly we 
need a revival of religion powerful enough to redeem individuals 
and shake our corrupt society to its very foundations.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


* * * 


THE NEW GRADUATE DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PRAHA 


The National Church of Czechoslovakia has recently 
founded a graduate divinity school in Praha for the education of 
its clergy. A theological college has been built through the gen- 
erous contribution of jindividuals, and the first matriculation 
service of the school took place on December 15. Six professors, 
two lecturers and two readers have been engaged, and sixty 
students are already registered. Lectures are delivered on Sys- 
tematic Theology, Old and New Testament, the Science of Re- 
ligion, Church History and Practical Theology. 

The establishment of the new school in these trying days is 
possible only through the great sacrifice of the members of the 
church. According to the Constitution of Czechoslovakia, all 
of the recognized churches of the state h ve the right to equality 
of treatment. The Church of Czechoslovakia, however, has 
never enjoyed the benefits to which it is entitled under the law. 
The Ministry of Education now maintains three theolog cal 
faculties and nine theological seminaries for the Roman Catholic 
Church. It maintains two graduate theological seminaries for 
the Protestant Churches. No theological faculty, however, has 
yet been granted to the Church of Czechoslovakia. 

At first it was the political influence of the Apostolic See 
that prevented favorable action. During the past thirteen years, 
however, the Church of Czechoslovakia has gained one million 
believers and is steadily increasing. Now that this church is the 
largest among the non-Catholic churches of Czechoslovakia, the 
state advances financial reasons for not acceding to the just claim 
of the new church. 

A modern state can not continue to discriminate among its 
churches to the advantage of some and to the disadvantage of 
others. The Church of Czechoslovakia, therefore, believes that 
it will gain in the near future equal rights for its divinity school 
along with the other theological faculties of the state. In 
Czechoslovakia, there is no legal question as to the rights of the 
church. The action of the Austrian Court in 1819 by which the 
Evangelical Graduate Divinity School of Vienna was founded 
is an all-sufficient precedent. The Church of Czechoslovakia 
desires the sympathy and support of the liberal churches of the 
world in her efforts to provide for an educated clergy. It is in- 
conceivable that in the land of John Huss there should be in the 
future a persecuted church. 


* * * 


THE QUAKERS AND THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


The cry of hungry children in the coal fields, particularly in 
Kentucky and West Virginia and the southern Appalachian 
Mountains, has brought about relief activities on the part of the 
American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) on a larger scale 
than any they have undertaken since their extensive relief work 
carried on in Europe following the World War. 

James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, who has made repeated 
trips through the coal fields, announced recently that in his 
judgment there is no other single area in the United States where 


greater suffering exists. “Some 200,000 men in the bituminous 
coal fields are totally removed from any chance of making a 
living. These men with their families constitute approximately 
half a million people who must be fed and clothed. While states 
and counties are doing the best they can and have borrowed from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, their funds fall far 
below meeting the needs of the situation, so that the Quakers, in 
addition to administering the child feeding on behalf of six 
counties in West Virginia and eight counties in Kentucky, are 
making a nation-wide appeal for both funds and clothing. 

“Tt is seldom that the Federal Council of the Churches jof 
Christ in America officially endorses a specific project of this kind, 
but in this case the need is so widespread and the Federal Council 
has such implicit confidence in the efficient relief administration 
of the Quakers (the Friends are one of the constituent members of 
the Federal Council of Churches), that it is issuing a nation-wide 
appeal to churches of all denominations and to the public to send 
both funds and clothing. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has requested the Federal Council to act as its official 
representative in the collection of funds, for which purpose the 
Federal Council has set up 2 special committee.”’ 


* * * 


RESPECTABLE RADICALISM 


No one would think of accusing President Hoover of being a 
radical—but if he endorses very much of the report made by his 
Commission on Social Trends, he is a radical beyond any doubt. 
Monday morning newspapers were full of the reports made by the 
President’s commission. So drastic were some of the forecasts by 
this ‘‘fact-finding” group of experts, that even the theories of the 
“Technocrats”’ were eclipsed. 

Personally, we chuckle with glee. We are happy about this 
advanced report. Many people have cocked their eyes from time 
to time when we ventured even such a mild statement as ‘‘The 
world is going to see some drastic changes.’’ We were regarded as 
heretic, radical, unsound. But now that the President’s eommis- 
sion has said some of the same things, we feel more respectable. 

Get an eyeful of this: 

Unless conditions are changed, America may witness a revo- 
lution, violent, bloody. 

Machines threaten to give us a permanent problem of unem- 
ployment. 

Public welfare will increase, not decrease. 

People with lower incomes die relatively sooner than people 
with higher incomes. Do the masses then have “a living wage?” 

Unemployment insurance, old age pensions and compulsory 
health insurance seem to be in the ecards. 

Six hour day and five day week . . they’re coming. 

“Church and family have lost many of their regulatory in- 
fluences over behavior.” 

The collusion between courts and crime, judges and job 
brokerage, in significant cases give occasion for “profound despair.” 

These items, taken almost at random, indicate that we have a 
sick society on hand. They indicate unhealthy morale. They 
show a breakdown of honor and leadership. They challenge men 
of spirit to the high adventure of civie reconstruction.—The 
Torch (Fitchburg). 

* * * 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


RECORDS OF VACHEL LINDSAY’S RECITATIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Readers of the Leader who are interested in Vachel Lirdsay 
will be glad to know that the Columbia University Press (Co- 
lumbia University, New York City) has recently published three 
phonograph records of his recitations. The first record contains 
the first two parts of ‘“The Congo,” the second the third part of 
“The Congo” and ‘‘Kansas,’” and the third contains “John L.. 
Sullivan ” The price of the records is 75 cents each, or the three 
for $2. Tlis is an important event for those who are interested, 
since the bulk of Liadsay’s poetry was written to be recited, 
chanted, sung or yelled, and since Lindsay was the only man who 
knew how this should be done. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

* * 


WHY .HAVE ANY “PROFESSION OF FAITH’? AT ALL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
In “Team Work’”’ for December, 1932, occurs the following 
remarkable suggestion: 


The Buffalo Convention authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to formulate a statement, for the 
denomination, to take the place of the Five Points of 
belief . For one, I favor a statement that shall 
be non-theological in character; that shall make no 
mention of God, of Jesus, of Christianity, the Bible, 
punishment or salvation. An expressed aspiration and 
a pledge of loyalty to the best as we understand it, is 
enough. ; 


If the best we can do is to reduce a statement of the faith of 
the Universalist Church to a mere “aspiration,” I suggest that 
it would be wiser not to confess our poverty to the world by any 
such minimum and general statement as suggested. We might 
as well, at our Convention sessions, say: “‘All present who believe 
in the good life please raise their hands. Mr. President, it appears 
to be a unanimous vote; but I suggest that since we here are but 
a fraction of our constituency, it is hardly tair to assume the 
authority for letting this vote go forth as a statement of what 
Universalists believe.”’ 

“Ts your father a liberal?” asked the new minister. “Gee, 
yes,” replied the small boy. ‘“‘He’s so lib’ral he don’t believe 
nothin’.”’ 

It would seem, Mr. Editor, that we are fast approaching 
that point. Perhaps such an “expressed aspiration” as our friend 
suggests would merit the late Charles Wesley Biddle’s description 
of a home-made profession of faith. He said: “Brethren, every 
time any of us gets up to speak on this question of restating our 
beliefs, he ends by pulling out of his pocket ‘a little statement he 
struck off last right.’ Some of these are quite well constructed, 
but I wish to say right here, emphatically, that unless a man is 
inspired when he writes a profession of faith, it will sound like the 
voice of a phonograph coming out of a refrigerator.” 

I personally admire the high ideals of the humanists and 
some of the atheists. But I still believe that people in general 
suppose, and have a right to expect, that any organization having 
the name and form of a “church,” believes in God, in Jesus Christ, 
in the Bible and in immortality. I can see no reason why those 
who have a religious belief (as commonly conceived—not as pur- 
posely redefined to admit idealistic atheists), should be unwilling 
to make a statement of it. I certainly believe that one of the 
great causes for our present low estate is that we have ordained 
men to our ministry who have sought the financial support of 
religious congregations in order to have a Sunday rostrum from 
which to deny the religious beliefs of their supporters, and to 
ridicule them as survivals of superstition. 

The initials signed to the above proposal lead me to infer 
that it was written by one of our oldest and ablest ministers, a 
dear personal friend. I am unable to suspect, even, that he no 


longer believes in God, and Jesus Christ, and the Bible. Iam 
pain‘ully surprised that he, or any one with religious faith, con- 
ceives that a liberal ‘“‘church’’ should so dilute its profession of 
“deals” (not “faith”) as to admit to our ministry and fellowship 
still more of the very type of men who have “devoured the oyster 
and leit us the shell.” It may be that they still believe in 
“oysters.’”’ Why, then, hold up the shell as a statement to the 
world that that is all we care to mention about the oyster? 
Harry Adams Hersey. 
Danbury, Conn. 


We understand that the report of our conmittee is about 
ready to be released. From what we hear practically all of us 
will throw up our hats when we get it. 

The Hditor. 


rank 


PURIFY PUBLIC LIFE 


To ythe Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed clipping I am sending you with the hope that 
you will publish it, and that every religious paper in the United 
States will copy it; instead of quarreling about whether to unite 
into one great church. God will take care of that when the hearts 
of the people are ready for it. Remember what Gamaliel said. 

But what kind of men we have in our public offices is our 
concern, and we should neither slumber nor sleep until the 
Augean stables are thoroughly cleaned.. 

God’s anger is thoroughly kindled and He will come in His 
wrath, even in spite of the Universalist teachings that He will 
not be reveng‘ul. Read Malachi frequently, until it sinks into the 
consciousness, also 2 Timothy 6. 

It seems to me that only such chapters and verses as please 
the imagination are read, not the rewards and punishments. 

A.E. Risley. 

The clipping urged a rigid examination for Congressmen and 

an intelligence test before they could take office. 


* * 


SAD AND FUTILE UNIVERSALIST GESTURES 


To hte Editor of the Leader: 

The writer was recently called upon to fill a gap in the pro- 
gram of the local Universalist church. The scripture lesson was 
part biblical, part “modern’’—a quotation of the Dean of the 
Tufts Theological School, probably at the dedication of the 
Washington project, the gist of which is that the function of 
this church is found in dissemination of ideas. It struck me as 
quite laughable to observe how the body of Christian people are 
moving in their several orbits, quite ignoring the little cult 
making gestures, and such as are reared in its confines discovering 
in themselves legitimate hungers for Christian fundamentals, 
not doctrinal or idealistic in nature but inspiring to devotion, 
drift to other pastures. And yet more humorous is the assump- 
tion that such a group of specialized egoisms could influence the 
mass of Christian thinkers, saying nothing about the body of 
Christian devotees who trust their feelings and instincts for the 
media of their salvation. Credit is assumed by this cult for the 
spread of brotherhood. It took the saintly and withal intelli- 
gent Dr. Garonet of Rochester, N. Y., to remind a certain clergy- 
man when attitudinizing on this subject that the railroads had 
something to do with enlarged understanding between regions 
and classes. Intercommunication, an economic development, 
rather than the declamations of a religious body, sufficed to 
this end. 

But the saddest phase of the idea devotion for the work of a 
church is that so low and futile a function could be assigned to a 
church by one of its intelligentsia. It seems more worthy of a 
church to care and nurture the whole of the individual born into 
its fold, and use his idealistic powers only as means of nourishing 
his soul in consciousness of God, to establish God in himself on 
the strength of “the heat of inward evidence,” to use a phrase 
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from James Martineau. The decay of Universalist churches, 
the drift away from those still able to exist, the observed strength 
of other communions who in spite of their Augustinian and Cal- 
vinistic doctrines handle and administer their communion bread 
and wine reverently, can be explained readily enough. And the 
gesture of a big project at Washington or like that of the Japan 
mission for a specious denominational respectability deceives no 
one. It is a theatrical pose. 

But the saddest phase of this futile gesturing lies in the fact 
that souls will be born into this cult who will have to pass through 
the bitter experience of readjusting themselves, question their 
bringing up with heart throes, breaking ties that run through 
generations, to find a “church home” where God is not a stranger. 
No, I am not writing of fanciful or just possible occurrences. 

Two people stood in an Episcopal church after a confirma- 
tion service in which a devout Universalist woman was con- 
firmed. Both were crying. What about? Not the service just 
completed, but the memory in them of another church where 
they both first felt the flash of their exalting manhood and 
womanhood, from which they were driven by too much evolu- 
tion, socialism and Comtean philosophy lifted to the status of a 
religion. There are few who are positive enough to openly 
criticise, they just drift away, but those who are constructive in 
mental habits do question the wisdom of the administrative end 
of the Universalist Church that allows such things, as they express 
it. The writer, whose knowledge is extensive of the field where 
this cult makes some show of operating, could tell them of worse 
aspects of the situation, how the men who destroy are honored 
with titles of pre-eminence, but he refrains. 

But perhaps the saddest aspect remains to be stated, which 
is that conditions exist which make the above statements pos- 
sible by any one, be he unbiased or just a sorehead, about a mode 
of approach to devout conscious God life in the soul as Universal- 
ism really is. That is almost unbearable. That such a faith 
should fall into the keeping of men not capable of developing 
a sublimity within themselves by its graces that they would, 
generation after generation, search for its highest expression in 
architectural, liturgical, artistic, atmospheric forms to reach 
not only all men, but the whole in man to his eventual oneness 
with God. This leaf of optimism may be thrown upon the air; 
what it has done may be, perhaps, developed another thorn 
along its historic stem to prevent it from being utterly destroyed 
and to survive for future priests of the order of Melchizedeck to 
bring to bud and blossom. 

Anonymous. 
*x 


SHOULD MAKE ONE RATE FOR ALL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed is check for $2.50 to renew my Leader another year. 
Although I am one of your subscribers who has felt the “de- 
pression” in an economic sense, I am ashamed to take advantage 
of half rate to ministers any longer. So please credit for one year 
only. Also, I will add, you should make one rate for all like the 
Christian Register. This is my judgment. 

M.L.G. 


+k 


SERMONS BY THE MILE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am filled with awe and admiration every time J read one 
of the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey’s flights of fancy into space—or 
perhaps I should say into distance, or length. When J was a 
child in school—long ago—we used to repeat a verse beginning 
“Multiplication is vexation,” and so it is to many of us, but Mr. 
Hersey revels init. To figure out how many square miles would 
be covered by all the people who ever read any paper which ever 
printed one of his sermons, if they were packed as closely as 
straphangers in a street car in the rush hour, is meat and drink 
to him. 

I sometimes wonder if he has ever estimated how many years, 
months, weeks, days and hours he has spent in these conputations. 


From that it is only a step to wondering if he has ever figured 
some of the other things he might have done in that time —the 
books he might have read, the walks in the open air he might 
have taken, the music he might have enjoyed. 

But every man to his taste. If Mr. Hersey takes pleasure in 
mathematics and statistics, far be it from me to seek to deprive 
him of it. But I want to give you a hint as editor of the Leader. 
Miles of sermons is to me an appalling thing to think of, and, 
however the ministers may feel about it, I am sure that if the 
laymen among your readers ever get in the habit of thinking of 
sermons by the mile they will never read or listen to another. 

A Layman. 


* * 


A CIVIL WAR VETERAN HELPS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing to you this message as an appreciation of 
service from you through the Christian Leader. I am a subscriber 
at this time and have been a reader most of the time since 1875, 
when I married a devoted Universalist at Danvers, Mass., who 
was a subscriber at that time to the paper under a different name. 
I am a veteran of the Civil War in my eighty-eighth year—am 
able to be up around but not able to do as J could in days gone by. 
If I could sit by and talk with you no doubt we each would be 
interested in the other. Let me say this: I read at this time to 
pass many leisure moments, and the Leader affords me an op- 
portunity to read something worth while. I read practically 
every department and have no criticism to make, only to say 
to you personally that I admire your spirit of fairness that is 
always shown in what comment you make. I have been con- 
nected with the Universalist church at Danvers, in Lynn, at 
both First Lynn and Second Lynn (now closed) and at Albany, 
N. Y., where I was employed as an instructor at the prison on 
shoemaking, where I found a mission carrying on in a vacant 
store Sunday afternoon. I was in Albany nearly four years, 
during which time I aided in building a new church under Mr. 
Rogers, who was pastor of a church down the river. 

Now to get at my main purpose in this matter. I am sending 
you five dollars to be used for any purpose where it will do you 
any good. It is a part of my pension which affords me enough 
for my living expense and some to spare. 

Augustine Upton. 


Saugus, Mass. 
% okk 


NO RETREAT HERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The financial report submitted at our parish meeting, in 
substance, was as follows: 

The board of trustees, of which I am chairman, reported that 
the pledges for 1932 up to Dec. 31 were within 6 per cent of being 
paid in full, and since Jan. 1 a substantial sum had been received 
which would bring the percentage down to an even smaller figure. 
We also reported that as a result of the co-operation of the people 
of the parish and a legacy received during the year, we were 
enabled to renovate and modernize the organ at an expense of 
$3,500, to paint and redecorate the entire interior of the church 
at an expense of $1,200, to make emergency repairs upon the 
exterior of the building, and make the final payment on the five 
year program, amounting to $500, to reduce the mortgage on the 
plant by $2,400, to add $800 to the permanent funds, and to close 
the year with a balance on hand and all bills paid. Naturally, we 
are starting the new year in pretty good shape. 

In addition, last year we established the position of a parish 
secretary, who is keeping the parish records, names, addresses, 
and full particulars of the people in the parish, statistics of all the 
organizations, operating the mimeograph in sending out notices 
and bulletins. Draperies have been hung in the windows of the 
church, which add greatly to the beauty of the interior, and we are 
now at work redecorating and modernizing the supper room. 

Robert W. Hill. 

Salem, Mass. 
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Circuit Rider to Moderator 


The Autobiography of William E. 
Barton. With an introduction by 
Bruce Barton. (Bobbs Merrill Co. 
$3.00.) 


Those who know from what humble 
circumstances Dr. Barton rose in his pro- 
fession to the repute in which he was held 
during his moderatorship of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches 
will turn to this book with definite expec- 
taney. The career of such a man is in some 
ways symbolic of the epie of America, per- 
haps in too many ways. He grows up ina 
small Illinois town in real poverty; leaves 
home as a youth because of incompati- 
bility of temperament between himself and 
his father; goes to Berea College in Ken- 
tucky with hardly a cert and works his 
way through; teaches school or sells books 
in the summer in communities remote from 
the advantages we now regard as essential 
to civilized life; becomes a “‘circuit-riding”’ 
preacher in the hills; determines to find 
larger opportunity and to that end enters 
Oberlin Seminary, already married and a 
father, working his way through by caring 
for a small church which he reaches on 
horseback; passes through a small-town 
pastorate to the Shawmut Church in 
Boston and thence to Oak Park, Illinois, 
where he became the leading citizen of that 
well-to-do Chicago suburb; travels round 
the world, becomes an authority on Lin- 
colniana, is honored by the highest office 
within his denomination. 

The story is interestingly told; one is 
really able to follow Barton from obscurity 
to comparative fame. Carefully preserved 
records enable him to present details most 
men would forget. There are dramatic 
moments in the career. But it is curiously 
difficult to discover what the author 
thought or felt about anything which did 
not directly concern himself. He is essen- 
tially telling his own story and telling it in 
terms of success. It is a story which would 
more readily be matched by successful men 
in industry or commerce than by men 
whose field of usefulness has been in re- 
ligion. Presumably a youth starting with 
such handicaps would not have come “‘to 
the top” without great self-confidence and 
driving ambition, but it is a pity to be 
made so constantly aware of both the self- 
confidence and the ambition. 

The story raises many questions. Is this 
the kind of man who can be assured of 
~ success in American Protestantism? And 
what is “success” to mean? ‘“‘T still think 
that to have gone to that little church and 
to have spent my life in a rural community 
would have been glory enough for any 
minister.”’ Why not? Why suggest that 
glory is what any minister would care 
Oe oe a BS a9 2 a ae 
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about, in the country or in a city? Why 
tell us that in Wellington “more of the 
influential men of the community were in 
my congregation than were in either of the 
others?”’ It was probably true, but we are 
not told what either Barton or the influen- 
tial men meant by religion, what they were 
doing or intending to doin and through the 
church. No future student of religion will 
find enlightenmert as to what religion 
meant to these people. Instead we pass on 
to the statement, ‘“‘I was becoming better 
known throughout the state.” And when 
Barton was called to Boston the Wellington 
church ‘‘offered no protest”’ because “the 
congregation seemed to feel very proud of 
the distinction.”’ Soon after coming East, 
Barton made a very effective and com- 
mendable speech before a meeting at 
Worcester at which there was contro- 
versy about missionary policies. But the 
story is told not so much to help the reader 
discern what great issues were then facing 
the church (issues recently clarified by the 
Layman’s Report on Missions) as to lead 
to the result suggested by the words, “‘It 
did much to define my position in the re- 
ligious life of Boston and somewhat more 
widely.” 

Self-consciousness appears frequently in 
the story; one wonders how necessary it was 
for the kind of success Barton enjoyed. 
Traveling to Boston to take up the work 
at Shawmut Church, Barton heard the 
car-wheels reiterating all night a phrase in 
which Joseph Parker had once warned men 
not to aim too high, “‘Your elevation will 
be your obscurity.” Of course it is com- 
mendably honest in the author to tell us 
what he was thinking about on his way to 
what we call a ‘“‘larger sphere of useful- 
ness,’’ but one somehow thinks of Kagawa, 
or Schweitzer, or C. F. Andrews, to men- 
tion oaly three living Christians. This is 
but one among many instances of imme- 
diate reference to his own prospects in the 
presence of a much larger concern. Some 
touches are amusing. He was glad to be 
made a D. D. because it had become such 
“a bother to have to correct people’? who 
already addressed him as Doctor. Happily 
“the new title came just in time to be 
printed” on the program at Chautauqua, 
where he was to lecture that year! There 
was a speech Mr. Bryan had to make and 
he wanted it to be his very best speech. 
He asked for a chance to talk it over with 
Barton. Barton’s judgment is that it was 
Bryan’s best speech! But to pursue this 
theme would not serve any useful purpose; 
the reader of the book can not escape it 
anyhow. 

In 1912 Dr. Barton took over the control 
of the Advance, a religious paper. “The 
paper did rather well, and in most years 
declared good dividends.” (Dividends!) 
But an evil day had come and Barton, busy 
as he was, became editor-in-chief. He 


borrowed heavily, persuaded creditors to 
enter a “clarifying deal’? in which their 
claims were ‘‘scaled down’ (familiar lan- 
guage nowadays, and a polite description 
of a painful process), and after five years 
he could contemplate a “miraculous 
achievement.” It was in this paper that 
Barton began the ‘‘Parables of Safed the 
Sage”? which later became so familiar to 
readers of the Christian Leader. One rather 
wonders whether these little parables did 
not better reveal the mind of Barton than 
this autobiography; some of them were 
memorable sermons in miniature and 
could have been written only by a man 
observant of others, understanding human 
nature on its best levels, and possessed of a 
real sense of humor. 

Young ministers would do well to read 
this book; some will learn from it how to be 
successful, while some will find that it 
clarifies their conception of success. Those 
who admired Dr. Barton will be glad to 
possess his story, and they will recognize 
in it their friend. Students of religious 
history will in some ways find it a barren 
book, but if they read between the lines 
they will learn much about certain phases 
of our Protestant leadership. 

* * 


Church Planning 


The Strategy of City Church Planning. 
By Ross W. Sanderson. (New York: 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. $2.00.) 


One of a series of studies in which scien- 
tific method is applied to the investigation 
of social and religious situations, this vol- 
ume represents the attempt to discover 
what factors in city life can be utilized 
advantageously in order that the situation 
of city churches may be controlled. Sixteen 
cities or parts of cities, divided into 317 
survey districts, were chosen; and 1,970 
churches in these districts were investigated 
statistically, with special care in the case 
of 247 churches which had been successful 
beyond expectations warranted by the 
social trends in their neighborhoods. 

The full import of the volume will not be 
grasped by those who will not take pains to 
master some of the technical methods and 
language of the statisticians. What, for 
example, is the ‘“‘sub-modal failure, super- 
modal success” of the Chapter VI title? 
The book is well furnished with maps, city 
plans, tabulations and other apparatus of 
the sociological researcher. 

The results of the study confirm general 
conclusions already reached by careful 
observers. ‘‘As a rule churches making the 
most progress are located ia districts under- 
going favorable social trends.’”’ We could 
have said that before reading the book, but 
the survey assembles data to substantiate 
the generalization. Again, ‘‘parochial and 
denominational loyalties will have to be 
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built constructively into a Protestant city 
plan.’”’ That we have heard often. This 
book shows what such a city-plan involves 
—new administrative techniques, sounder 
knowledge of changes actually in progress 
and hence more accurate prediction of 
new needs. 

Interestingly enough, the best insight 
came to the investigators not by reaching 
general “laws’’ but in studying the excep- 
tions. “Some churches have failed to 
progress even with the advantage of the 
powerful upward pull of their surroundings. 
Other churches have grown and developed 
in spite of what seems the insurmountable 
obstacle of the downward pull of the social 
forces.”’ It is in these variant churches that 
we find the best clues to the strategy 
needed. 

To explain failure in the midst of ad- 
vantages or success in the midst of adver- 
sity, the author examines the leadership, 
especially lay leadership, finances, compe- 
tition, program and equipment, location, 
adaptability (which is well analyzed), and 
the degree of solidarity evidenced by the 
membership; to follow the author through 
his analyses is to develop one’s own dis- 
crimination. But one wonders whether 
more details about typical successes and 
failures would not guide those who want 
to know how to plan better than highly 
scientific statements most of which say 
only what the city minister usually knows 
already. 

Denominational boards, executives of 
church federations, city ministers and their 
lay co-workers will find it to their advantage 
to see that this book is available for study 
by some one who can extract its definite 
suggestions and show their bearing on 
specific situations under consideration. 

* * 


CGod’s Troubadours ; 
By Benjamin F. 
Tertiary). 


Franciscan Poets. 
Musser (Brother Francis, 
(Maemillan. $2.00.) 

It is not surprising that poets should be 
found among the followers of St. Francis, 
or, if you prefer, that members of the 
Seraphic family should become poets. 
Followers of a saint who sang most gaily 
when he was most free from entanglement 
in the world, who was a troubadour before 
he found God and kept the spirit of a 
troubadour, may well admit poetry among 
the consecrated arts. Brother Musser pub- 
lishes a series of little studies of poets and 
groups of poets all of whom (in greater or 
less degree) may properly be called Fran- 
ciseans. The company is a notable one, 
including Petrarch, Dante, and Michel- 
angelo, Antony of Padua and St. Bona- 
ventura, William Dunbar (backslider 
though he became) and Thomas More, 
Francis Thompson and Coventry Patmore 
of our time, and a number of less familiar 
names. 

The studies are not at all uniform in 
method. From some we learn a good deal 
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about the life of the poet, in others there is 
detailed treatment of rhyme or meter, in 
still others the religious history of the poet 
is dealt with at some length. There is a 
wealth of references to the literature of the 
subject, in which Brother Musser is evi- 
dently quite at home. The bibliography on 
Franciscan topies is excellent if we allow 
for Catholic disapproval of Sabatier and 
those who follow him. 

The closing essay on St. Francis, ‘“‘the 
goal of our pilgrimage and its incentive,” 
reveals the strong feeling of the loyal Fran- 
ciscan; rather inevitably it condemns Paul 
Sabatier’s Life of Francis and warns the 
Catholic reader that most Protestant en- 
thusiasts for St. Francis reflect the work of 
that unsafe guide, whose book is on the 
Index of forbidden books; and then dis- 
cusses the Saint as a poet, whose whole life 
was a poem. 

Francis was a dramatist, as Gandhi 
to-day is a dramatist. “In everything he 
did there was unrehearsed theater.’’ This 
helped to make the poet. He was a singer 
of French and Provencal songs, some im- 
provised by himself. His ecstasy of devo- 
tion often led him to break into song, ac- 
companied by the imitated motions of the 
viol-player. And in all that with any degree 
of probability can be said to have been 
written by Francis there is “‘that passion 
and beauty and word-magic we all 
poetry.”’ Of his actual poems, the ‘‘Canti- 
cle of the Sun”’ is, of course, best known. 
His is a blithesome spirit, and his com- 
radely love of nature and dumb creatures 
is so finely expressed that Renan called it 
(somewhat pointedly) ‘‘the loveliest piece 
of religious poetry since the Evangelists.” 
Our author points out, by the way, that 
non-Catholies err in supposing that this is 
not a hymn to God’s creatures but an offer- 
ing of the praise of all creatures to God. 

We are given figures which dramatically 
present the spread of the Franciscan Order. 
Would Francis have ever founded it, we 
dare to ask, had he foreseen this record? 
Five popes in all their pomp have called 
Francis father; eleven other popes have 
belonged to the Third Order (“‘associate 
Franciscans,’”’ so to speak); a hundred 
cardinals and three thousand bishops have 
worn his habit; nearly five hundred of his 
“children” have been canonized. It is 
added that to-day there are thirty-five 
thousand friars, more than eleven thousand 
cloistered nuns, thirty-seven thousand 
men and women in the ‘Regular,’ and 
over three million in the “Secular,” Third 
Order. 

Better informed, introduced interest- 
ingly to some poets hitherto known only 
by name, more appreciative of a few whom 
one did not know well enough, one lays 
down the book with a question. Can one, 
in the best sense of the word poet, be a 
“Franciscan poet?’ Is poetry thus appro- 
priated to special uses without danger to 
the Muse? Can poetry be anything but 
Universal? Suppose one collected a group 
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of Baptist poets, or Unitarian poets or 
Quaker poets. To be sure there would be 
something common to most of those found 
in each group, and that common outlook 
would leave an impress on their verse. 
But were they poets for the sake of their 
Baptist, or Unitarian, or Quaker doc- 
trines? Then were they less poets! The 
world can read and cherish Petrarch. 
Dante, Patmore or Thompson, even 
Francis, without official guides provided 
by the Order that bears his name or the 
imprimatur and nihil obstat which ecclesi- 
astics affix to this volume! 

. A, Eo Bess 
* * 


By Way of Love 


By Owen Redington Washburn.  (Driit-- 
wind Press, North Montpelier, Vt. 
$1.00.) ~ a 
There are fifty-seven titles—sonnets and 

lyrics--in this little book of poems. The 
sonnet is a favorite form of poetic expres- 
sion with some, and Mr. Washburn handles 
it with fine touch in themes befitting the 
title of his book. There is a series of ten 
sonnets with title ““The Song of Songs,” 
translating in lines of beauty the ancient 
sacred book accredited to Solomon. 

The author, now a pastor in New Hamp- 
shire, excels certainly in lyric poetry, and 
his lyric pieces will be the delight of readers. 

Three lines of the last poem on ‘‘Three 
Fates’’ appear beneath the dedication. In 
the poem the three fates, Life, Love and 
Death, are met and become happily com- 
panions. Each is revealing in the walk 
together, and the closing verse is: 

“We went a little by-path down, 

I felt my soul in beauty drown, 

And then I knew the hidden truth: 

The worlds are shadows veined with fire; 
Life, Love and Death are God’s desire— 
His gifts to man’s eternal youth!” 


C. C. Conner. 
* * * 
UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLI- 
ANCE 


The Alliance of Universalist Women of 
Boston and Vicinity met Dec. 16 with 
Miss Hersey at Bethany Union. After 
the business meeting a few Christmas 
carols were sung by all present. Mrs. 
Wallace Powers read a Christmas story, | 
“The Little Mixer.’ The parcels brought 
by the members were piled on a table and | 
all gathered around Miss Hersey as she, 
assisted by one of “‘her girls,’ opened them. 
Many useful things, including pillow case=, 
towels, bureau-runners, jellies, jams and 
other home-made goodies, were uncovered. | 
A fine luncheon followed. 

At the Round Table which always fol- | 
lows the luncheon, Mr. Frank Dewick, | 
president of the Union, emphasized the re- | 
ligious worth of life. Then followed the 
reports of the activities of the various. 
churches, and the meeting closed with re- 
marks by Rev. John Ratcliff, Professor at 
Crane Theological School of Tufts College. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


PORTSMOUTH PLAYS HOST 


The roll call at the New England Get- 
Together the week-end of Jan. 7 recorded 
the following delegations: from Maine— 
Auburn twelve; from New Hampshire— 
Manchester three; from Massachusetts— 
Arlington one, Fitchburg six, Lynn two, 
Medford Hillside two, Annisquam six, 
Newton Center one, Norwood seven, 
North Weymouth five, Quincy one, 
Swampscott one, Tufts College two, 
Worcester four; from Rhode Island— 
Providence one, Woonsocket nine; from 
Connecticut—Hartford one. The Y.P. R. 
U. had four prominent members present. 

During afternoon conferences both our 
Church Extension projects received atten- 
tion. Harry Cary of Tufts, formerly with 
his parents working among the Japan Uni- 
versalist churches, stressed the importance 
of Christian influence in the Far East. The 
illustrated lecture on Albania was presented 
by D. Stanley Rawson. 

The following interesting comment ap- 
peared in the Portsmouth Herald: 

“There is often heard the inquiry as to 
whether young people are responsible now, 
and whether they are not merely looking 
for a good time. An impressive answer to 
these queries was demonstrated last Satur- 
day evening. With the gathering of young 
people for the Get-Together of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Univer- 
salist Churches of New England, a dance 
was held. At the close of the dance a 
Friendship Circle was scheduled. This 
includes singing a hymn, a short inspira- 
tional talk, a prayer and another hymn. 
Following an evening of gaiety and merri- 
ment, there was skepticism on the part of 
some as to whether the young people would 
enter into the spirit. At the conclusion of 
the dance all formed a circle and quietly 
entered into the brief religious ceremony. 
Young people do take their religion seri- 
ously; they know when to be merry and 
when to be serious.”’ 

* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 


Only a short while now before the ob- 
servance of Young People’s Week and 
Young People’s Sunday in all Universalist 
churches. During the week it is our aim to 
discuss the ideals and standards of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, to in- 
crease our membership, and to advocate 
better conditions in general all over the 
country. 

The young people of the church will take 
charge of the church service on Sunday, 
Feb. 19 In many cases a unioner will 
preach the sermon. The February Onward 
contains a list of forty sermon topics on 
vital subjects. Youthful preachers are 
urged to submit their sermon manuscript 
to the editor, Rev. Max Kapp of Fitch- 
burg, for review and possible publication. 


Let’s have a 100 per cent observance of 
Young People’s Sunday and plan some- 
thing for the whole week. 

Me Rote 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Every Ferry Beacher who has been a 
victim of moonshine there will be in hearty 
accord with the valentine theme of the 
reunion being held in Arlington, Mass., on 
Friday, Feb. 10. If you have succumbed 
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to the invitation send your reservat on slip 
at once to R. F. Needham, 10 Winthrop 
Road, Arlington. 


* * 


TRUE? 


“Normally, student radicalism is largely 
academic, based on its generous sympathies 
and a desire to reform the world in a hurry, 
rather than on experience, or possible ex- 
perience, of the world’s harder side. Once 
he goes out to earn his living, more often 
than not the student sloughs his idealism 
for a practical and more comfortable con- 
formity with conditions as he finds them.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M.A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARLINGTON PUBLIC MEETING 


A well attended Public Meeting of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts was held in the Arlington 
church on Tuesday, Jan.17,at 10.30. — 

The praise service was led by Mrs. 
Chamberlain of Medford, assisted by the 
church organist and guartette of ladies. 

Greetings by Mrs. Collins and response 
from the vice-president of the society, Mrs. 
Brooks, made us sure we were welcome 
visitors. Mrs. Waldron of Somerville told 
us of many notable women of the Uni- 
versalist Church, the first mentioned being 
the wife of Rev. John Murray, born in 
1751, who was the ablest woman of her 
day, writer of plays and editor of a maga- 
zine; of Mary A. Livermore, whose father 
was a Baptist, who had, at the age of 
twelve, writtea articles worthy of publica- 
tion, who became a Universalist because 
her invalid sister, whom she adored, was, 
by the old faith, consigned at her death to 
endless punishment; of Mrs. Jane Patter- 
son, who was fully competent to occupy her 
husband’s pulpit; of Mrs. Stowe, president 
of the Centenary Association; of Mrs. 
Goddard, who, with her husband, gave 
$25,000 for the chapel at Tu‘ts College; 
of Maria Cook, born in 1811, who was 
criticised by the people as having an un- 
balanced mind for presenting her ideas, 
though acknowledged to be “genteel and 
a good speaker;’’ of Phoebe and Alice Cary, 
and lastly of Clara Barton, whose name is 
so dear to all of us. 

Who could refrain from “Enlarging 
Friendships” after listeaing to our able 
national president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk? 
She said in part: ‘From the gay nineties 
we look through the years which have 
brought us so close to all nations of the 
world and grow internationally minded, 
ashamed not to be broad-minded. We sent 
thousands of beautiful dolls to the children 
of Japan, which act inspired the Japanese 
children to give pennies to buy dolls which 
are now in our Art Museums. The school 
bags which we sent to the children of 
Mexico brought messages of friendship 
from them to our children. Twenty 
thousand chests filled with good will greet- 


ings were sent to the children of Porto Rico, 
and plans are now being made to send 
folios of pictures, with messages written in 
their own language, to the children of 
China. We who desire peace must plant 
it in the hearts of our children.” 

A substantial luncheon was served at 
12.30. The afternoon session opened with 
prayer by the pastor, Rev. R. R. Hadley. 
Roll cal! showed an attendance of 180 from 
twenty-six circles. 

After musical selections of Russian num- 
bers by the quartette, Miss Alfrieda 
Mosher, of the International Institute, 
told us her impressions of a visit to Russia 
last summer, her object being to see how 
the people were living, and she was able, 
by her ability to speak and understand 
German and French, to make contact with 
many of those who otherwise could not be 
understood by her. Her first impression was 
of serious faces, showing a desire to get 
away from living conditions, looking like 


“dumb driven cattle,’ prisoners within 


their own borders. The children never 
played noisily and happily as our children 
do, but in a systematized manner, taught 
to believe that in America conditions were 
the same as theirs and “no people on the 
sidewalks.” Their five year plan eliminates 
the days of the week, so there is no Sunday. 
There are no rich people; every one has to 
work; no stable money—an American 
dollar may be sold for what it will bring; 
no stores—you could not buy a quart of 
milk or a pair of silk stockings, but may 
buy antiques or soap at a prohibitive price. 
All receive a bread ticket as a day’s wages, 
labor being more important than skill. 
Recently 149 people tried to escape from 
Russia, of whom but nineteen were suc- 
cessful, the others were shot. Many ques- 
tions were asked of the speaker and 
answered to the satisfaction of all. 
Sbephen’s Grandm1. 


roi wrt 
REPLACEMENT FUND 
iprevioushy: reported sie 41h ne $95.15 
Michigan (State)..... Ratios Dic 6.00 
Connecticut (State)............ 5.00 
$106.15 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Ready for Gym Class at Suffolk School 


A VISIT TO SUFFOLK 

Come with me for a brief visit to Suffolk, 
Virginia. See the great stacks of peanuts 
piled,in'the fields beside the railroad tracks 
as we approach the city, and then the great 
“peanut factories” ia Suffolk itself, for we 
are here in the very center of the peanut 
belt. Leaving the sleeper about 7.30 in the 
morning, and walking a short distance from 
the station, we see an attractive building 
set in a large yard, surrounded by a neat 
fence. This is ‘four’ school. 

We are cordially and heartily welcomed 
by the members of the faculty. Even at 
this early hour we meet several boys and 
girls, although the school season does not 
begin'for some time. ‘‘These children would 
be on the streets if it were not for this 
school,” we are told. “Their parents go to 
work early in the fields and the factories, 
and the children come here. It’s a choice 
between the streets and the school-grounds, 
and they choose the latter.”’ 

We visit the school when it convenes. 
Classes gather in the different rooms, many 
of them crowded beyond capacity. The 
children are neat and clean and apparently 
very earnest. The teachers are alert and 
kindly, and do good work in spite of the 
handicap of inadequate room and equip- 
ment. 

The bell is sounded for chapel. Again 
the room is crowded. This particular day 
there are 166 children there. The principal 
raps for order, announces a hymn, and how 
they do sing! It is worth a trip here just to 
listen to them. A program is hastily pre- 
pared for the benefit of ‘Mr. Secretary,” 
as I am always called there. Solos, duets, 
quartettes and more singing by the school; 
recitations, the Profession of Faith, a word 
from ‘Mr. Secretary,’’ and the students 
march out to the play-ground for recess. 


Here again is an interesting lot of vigorous, 
noisy—in other words, normal—young- 
sters, playing their games under the eyes 
of the faculty. Later they go back to their 
class work. 

Let’s leave the school now for a little 
while to call on some of the people of the 
city. We want to ask them what they think 
of “our” work. One after another is visited 
—a city judge, a school official, teachers in 
the public schools, business men in the 
stores on the main street. The answers are 
uniformly and unanimously favorable to 
our school, our faculty and our work. ‘A 
fine work.’ “Rendering real service.”’ 
“Faculty members useful and influential 
citizens.” “A force for Christian citizen- 
ship and character.’’ “The school’s gradu- 
ates are upright and ambitious young men 
and women.” “It would be a great loss to 
Suffolk and vicinity if this school were 
not here.”’ 

We have heard enough from the lips of 
influential white people of the community 
to convince us that they know what our 
workers are doing and appreciate their 
service. 

And as we board our train we think 
to ourselves: ‘What a wonderfully prac- 
tical Christian service our church school 
boys and girls are rendering through their 
Friendship Offering! If they could only 
visit the school as we have just done, 
wouldn’t they be thrilled to pieces to know 
that they have a part in this! Just think— 
giving hundreds of boys and girls a chance 
to get some education, but, better still, 
giving them the chance and the leader- 
ship to become better and more useful 
citizens!” 

Well, that’s what “we’’ together are 
doing through ‘‘our’”’ school. 

Roger F. Etz. 


MRS. WILLIS SAYS THANK YOU 


I am glad I can say I am feeling better, 
although not yet able to be out. The grippe 
or flu is sweeping our city. When we 
opened school on Jan. 3 we had only 90 
present, but to-day we had 120. By that 
I can see they are getting well again. It 
was impossible for me to visit any of them 
while they were sick, but the other teachers 
did, and they also played Santa Claus to 
them for me. 

We had lots of toys sent to us for the 
smaller boys and girls, and we thank our 
friends for these. We wish it were possible 
for you to be here when we are having our 
Christmas program and tree to see how 
happy you are making some little boy or 
girl. (From a recent letter.) 

* * 


RELATING THE NEW TO THE OLD 


The story of the Mission Brotherhood, 
its purpose and program, and its work in 
North Carolina this month (see Christian 
Leader, Jan. 14) should be linked now with 
your telling of the early days of liberal 
Christianity in the South. Those super- 
intendents who are following the sugges- 
tions for worship services in the fillers will 
certainly want to embody this information 
in the service for Feb. 5, “A Land of 
Adventure.” 

In presenting history in our church 
schools let us not confine ourselves ex- 
clusively to the past. History is being made 
here and now. Our members should be 
encouraged to keep in touch with what our 
church is saying and doing to-day. It is to 
their advantage also to realize that in some 
degree at least every Universalist either 
helps or hinders the future of his church. 

* * 


THAT THE G. S. S. A. MAY 
CONTINUE 


Once a year we ask the people of the 
Universalist Church to make a financial 
contribution to the support of the General 
Sunday School Association. The time has 
come for these requests to be sent out. The 
response on the part of individuals, church 
schools, State Associations and Conven- 
tions will determine our plans for the future. 

* * 


POSTERS FOR YOU 


Could you use ove of the “IF” posters 
printed last year for our American Friend- 
ship program? Or would you like one with 
pictures of Suffolk and Pigeon River groups 
which went out to our schools in 1926? 
We have a few of both kinds left over. We 
shall be glad to send you one or two of 
these if you desire them. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
The Japan offering is climbing slowly. 


On Jan. 19 it had reached $1,024.99. It 
still has a long way to go. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Down in Quincy, 
Mass., there lives an 
elderly gentleman 
whose benefactions and 
type of thought the 
writer of this letter 
would like to give a 
wider publicity than is 
possible in local papers. 
This man is Theophilus 
King, who celebrated his eighty-eighth 
birthday in the middle of December. Mr. 
King is at the head of the Granite Trust 
Company of Quincy and, with the Trust 
Company, has the handling of a fund 
known as the King Family Fund. The in- 
come of this fund has been distributed in 
the past eight years at the rate of $14,437 
per annum. Even in this year of depression 
the money was distributed last month as 
usual. Twenty-six different grants were 
made, the largest being the gift of $4,500 
to forty-five churches, thirty-eight of these 
being in Quincy, with seven others outside. 
Each church received the same amount, 
$100. The Universalist church of Quincy 
received $100 along with all the others. 

In sending out his annual message, here 
is a part of what Mr. King said: ‘‘As to 
religious matters I am unable to attend 
divine worship, much to my regret. I, 
however, hear from one to four sermons 
each Sabbath over the radio, and have 
more and more cause to concentrate my 
faith in what I call the corner-stone of 
religion, as given in Isaiah, twenty-sixth 
chapter, third verse. This leads me more 
than ever to call myself a Congregational 
Universalist, believing in the Congrega- 
tional system of administration of church 
affairs, and personally I am of the Uni- 
versalist faith that the Father ot us all, who 
is all powerful, will never cut off entirely 
for eternal condemnation the soul ot any 
man.” 

A few years ago, when the new Bethany 
Congregational Church plant was erected 
in Quincy, we understand that it was the 
hope of Mr. King that the Universalist 
group would merge with this society. It is 
with Bethany Church that Mr. King is 
personally connected. To this church he 
has allotted, on a “contract account,” 
$3,000; to the “‘maintenance account” he 
grants $1,000; while his subscription to the 
church is $600. This is all a wisely generous 
and noble thing to do. We are confident, 
too, from what Mr. King has said, as well 
as by his large gifts, that he must be inter- 
ested in the fundamental aims of the move- 
ment just being inaugurated, known as the 
Free Church of America, an undertaking to 
unite the liberal religious forces of America 
for a larger service to those whose faith and 
ambitions are closely akin to the views and 
purposes of Mr. King. 

For long we have heard the old maxim 


that “‘blessed are the uses of adversity.” 
Some of the churches are finding this to be 
true. The maxim does not say that pleasant 
are the uses of adversity, or happy, or even 
painfully profitable. But in the real return 
of inward values the hard things may bring 
the greater satisfactions. The easy way for 
the church, when adversity strikes, is to 
quit. Some bravely try to associate with 
others, and nearly all try paring down the 
budget. Here and there, however, some 
churches are trying genuinely heroic meas- 
ures which hold large promise for the future. 
In Abington, for instance, when Rev. H. C. 
Ledyard of Brockton closed his services 
with the end of December, the church did 
not discontinue, or run for shelter under 
another’s roof. The people themselves are 
conducting the services and are planning 
to do so, as an experiment, to the end of the 
church year in midsummer. This is chiefly 
the idea of Mrs. Mary W. Gomley, who 
has so far had charge of the services, calling 
to her assistance groups of others, each of 
which has some gift or ability to contribute. 
The plan at this time is going splendidly, 
with every prospect of success. The at- 
tendance is larger than for years. The 
services are for all ages, conducted by the 
men and women for themselves. 

It is possible that other places, faced with 
a reduction of the budget to the point of 
closing the church, may see the situation as 
Abington does, and go forward into the 
new day without the leadership and pres- 
ence of the salaried, settled pastor. Readers 
of the Christian Leader will recall that the 
church in Provincetown followed this 
method for years and, under the inspiration 
and leadership of a few clear-visioned mem- 
bers, carried that church forward to the 
greatest interest and the Jargest prosperity 
it had known for a generation. 

Marblehead is another place where the 
quitting point seemed recently to have 
been reached. But the few heroic men and 
womer. of Marblehead do not choose to 
quit or even to merge at too great cost. The 
Christian Scientists, who have been using 
the Universalist building and paying a 
modest rental, have removed from our 
plant. This made the future seem more 
hazardous. Marblehead faced its problem 
and decided simply to hold services on the 
first Sunday of each month rather than 
on every Sunday, and to gather for the 
meetings in the parlor of the church. The 
men of the little company, in turn, will 
contribute the janitor’s services. When 
business revives and conditions are more 
cheering the company of the faithful will 
return to the weekly schedule and services 
and program of work. In the meantime the 
social and money raising organizations of 
the parish keep along their accustomed 
way. 

On Dec. 9 the First Church of Lowell 


held its annual meeting. This church has 
no permanent minister, but Dr. Huntley 
during the past year has been the regular 
preacher, and, in addition, has gone to 
Lowell for practically all of the parish 
gatherings. Dr. Huntley, too, has week 
after week visited Lowell in order to make 
personal calls upoa the families and indi- 
viduals needing personal attention. The 
plan has worked so well that at the annual 
meeting the parish voted to continue the 
arrangement for another year. 

During the late autumn the Christian 
Leader reported pretty fully upon the 
anniversaries at Framingham and Brock- 
ton, but we have never done what we 
should have done in regard to the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the church in War- 
ren. The celebration of this anniversary 
came at the same time when Dr. Albion, 
Dr. Huntley and President Gibbs were 
helping the people of the Framingham 
church to do honor to the long period of 
their achievements. The Brockton cele- 
bration lasted two weeks and spread over 
three Sundays. The papers of that city 
“covered” the matter so adequately that 
the Leader obtained much of its report from 
this source. It was different, however, in 
Warren. There was no write-up of the sig- 
nificant anniversary to which to turn and 
the event slipped away without the proper 
report appearing in our denominational 
paper. Even thus belated may it here be 
told that on Sunday, Nov. 13, 1932, a 
celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Universalist 
church in Warren was carried through to 
the satisfaction of the large company 
present. The recognition services were not 
held in the little meeting-house which had 
heard the voices of Rev. O. I. Darling, Rev. 
W. H. Morrison, D.D., Rev: A. J. Can- 
field, D. D., Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., Rev. Rufus H. Dix, and many 
others. Several years ago, upon the death 
of Mr. Darling, the Universalists of Warren 
joined in a federation with the Methodists 
and the Congregationalists. The several 
groups now work and worship as one 
company in the commodious church of the 
Congregationalists. The pastor of the 
Methodist church at the time of the federa- 
tion, Rev. W. O. Terry, became the pastor, 
and is still the leader of the Federated 
Church. An enlarged chorus, in vestments, 
furnished the special musical numbers for 
the anniversary service. The offertory 
number was played by Mr. Daniel G. 
Hitchcock, long the organist at the Uni- 
versalist church. The old bell on the Uni- 
versalist church called the people to the 
ceremonies of the day. Mr. Terry, the 
pastor, had charge of the order of service, 
introducing the two speakers. Mrs. Nellie 
Comins Whitaker of Northampton gave 
a most ‘delightful, as well as unique, his- 
torical sketch of the life of the church in the 
century now gone. The story was unique 
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in that Mrs. Whitaker told the tale back- 
ward from the present day to the date of 
the origin of the society. It was delightful, 
for it was a story filled with incidents which 
could be known only to one whose family 
had been connected with the activities of 
the church from its beginning. The sermon 
was given by Dr. Coons. 

While speaking of the anniversary service 
in Warren, it is but natural to record that, 
in the afternoon of the same Sunday, the 
Superintendent drove on to North Dana, 
where in the evening he faced a congrega- 
tion which not only completely filled the 
auditorium but overflowed into the adjoin- 
ing parlor. Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, pastor 
at Orange, is preaching regularly in North 
Dana. The musical programs are made dis- 
tinet features at each service. Many of 
other churches and faiths are attending, 
some coming from points at considerable 
distance from North Dana. At least 
twenty-five persons were present from 
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Orange, and six came up from Worcester. 
Mr. Fiske and his North Dana church de- 
serve real credit for hitting upon a type of 
service which befits the church and Sunday 
and which is educational, uplifting, and 
religious. 

Before closing this letter it should be 
mentioned that Mrs. Florence H. Perin, 
who lives at 23 Naples Road, Brookline, is 
anxious to get possession of the text and 
slides of the lecture on Japan prepared and 
given in many places in New England by 
Dr. Perin.- It was about 1906 or 1907 that 
the lecture disappeared. The presumption 
is that some minister to whom Dr. Perin 
sent the slides and text failed to return 
them to the owner in Brookline. Some one, 
somewhere in New England, has this ma- 
terial. If any one who knows about the 
ease will communicate with Mrs. Perin or 
with the Superintendent in Massachusetts, 
the favor will be greatly appreciated. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


From Dixie Land 


My final appointment before Christmas 
was filled at the Clayton Memorial Church 
near Newberry, South Carolina. It was on 
the 4th Sunday in December. On Friday 
before th’s date, there was a downpour of 
sleet which continued through that night. 
The strong north winds were cruelly cold. 
On Sunday forenoon I walked to church, 
two and one-half miles away, over ice- 
covered roads. 

A nice company gathered at the church 
that forenoon, but not quite so many in the 
evening. Despite the cold bleak weather, 
it was a pleasant occasion. 

On Monday following I walked back to 
the home of my friend, Mr. Sidney Half- 
acre, where I had been so kindly enter- 
tained. On the way there I saw an old 
Negro hunting rabbits. I asked if the 
Negroes were getting enough to eat. He 
promptly replied, “‘No sir, dey ain’t.”’ In 
these days when there is more stored food 
than enough for all, I am meeting with 
many cases of want and abject destitution. 
If we were even half Christian, it would 
be different. 

On Monday preceding Christmas I drove 
back to Newberry and was kindly enter- 
tained at the Livingston home. They are 
among our most loyal church people. Mr. 
Livingston did a generous deed, enabling 
me to return to my quarters in Atlanta. 
But on my way to the Gate City I stopped 
for a night at Westminster, S. C., and was 
generously received into the home of dear 
old friends, formerly of Comer, Georgia, 
members of the David Moon family. My 
stopping with them made the incoming 
Christmas brighter for me. “‘Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot?” These will be 
remembered. 

It was restful to spend Christmas at my 
cabin in Atlanta, near my soldier boy and 
his wife. I went with them to the company 
dinner at Fort McPherson, and what a 


dinner it was! Dishes piled with turkey 
and so many other things! But somehow, 
the image of the destitute came into my 
mind, many of them just as deserving as 
myself, perhaps more so. 

New Year’s Day found me at Allatoona, 
Georgia, conducting a service at a church 
which [ helped to build a good many years 
ago. It has been ever so long since 7 have 
seen so many young people present at 
church. They conducted the song service, 
and they really sang. We had a bounteous 
dinner at the Morgan home, located on the 
old Allatoona battle grounds. The house 
in which the Morgans live was standing 
there during the struggle, and is pierced by 
a good many rifle balls. If it could only tell 
the story of all that was enacted among 
those hills and near its foundation, what a 
tale of blood and cruelty it would be! Ac- 
companied by my son and others, in the 
afternoon I ascended one of the hills and 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Belden of 
Hartford, Conn., have been in Boston 
much of late, where Mrs. Belden is con- 
sulting a specialist for arthritis. 


Rev. Maude Lyon Cary has had one 
of her sermons published by the Metho- 
dists of Tokyo, to use in English Bible 
classes. ; 

Prof. J. A. C. F. Auer of Tufts and 
Harvard was the preacher at All Souls 
Church, Braintree, Mass., on Jan. 22. 


Rev. Robert Cummins and family ar- 
rived in Pasadena Jan. 6, after driving 
across the country from Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Mary S. Attwood has been spending 
some time at Sarasota, Florida. She has 
made a gift of a Japanese collection to 
Tufts College. Harry Cary, who has 
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found a number of bullets which had lain 
there since the battle. 

On the second Sunday in January I met 
with our people at Senoia. I assisted in the 
rebuilding of this church about thirty-five 
years ago. When I first went there we met 
in an old log structure which had been 
erected nearly sixty years before. It was 
torn away, and a nice frame building was 
put in its place. The church has had its ups 
and downs, Lut has held on. Under the 
management of its present minister, Mr. 
Prater, it is on the up grade. I am sure it 
still has a future, and will continue to ren- 
der 2 much needed service in that com- 
munity. It is always a pleasure to meet 
with those fine people, descendants of loyal 
Universalists. 

In response to my last Leader letter I 
received a number of very kind letters from 
friends North and South. They were much 
appreciated. It is good to feel that others 
have a sympathetic interest in the work 
one is doing. It is not an easy job I have 
undertaken. J am trying to bridge overa 
chasm. When these dark days of depression 
came, many of our rural churches in the 
South found themselves without the means 
of “‘carrying on.’’ Understanding the situa- 
tion, J came South and began traveling in 
the interest of these movements. At this 
time I am ministering as well as I can to 
sixteen of them. Just as soon as better 


times arrive I shall be glad for other min- . 


isters to come and take charge where they 


can be maintained. But I shall certainly — 


try to stay on the job until the chasm is 
bridged or filled. JI am sure I can do no 
better work. 

I am now planning a trip to South Caro- 
lina, South Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Kentucky. For a time J have been 
hindered because of bad roads, but the 
sun down here is giving us more warmth. 
In a little while the wild flowers will begin 
to bloom, and the birds will organize their 
choirs—and I shall be on the road. 

Thomas Chapman. 


and Interests 


lived in Japan for some years, is helping 
unpack and place the articles. 


Rev. and Mrs. John Sears of Junction 
City, Kan., announce the arrival of John 
Whitman, Jr., a fine nine-pound baby. 


With the beginning of the new year in 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons resigned as a member | 


of the Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion. 
on this board, as well as upon two of the 
important working committees, Industrial 
Relations and Chaplaincies. 


Rev. William J. Metz on Jan. 11 was the 
speaker before the Women’s Literary Club 
of Dexter, Maine. He gave an address on 
“Japan, the Country, Its People, and Its 
Religions.”” Later he showed abou teighty- 
five stereopticon slides out of the fine 


For ten years Dr. Coons has been | 


| 
| 


| 
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collection owned by our General Conven- 
tion and graciously loaned by Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, General Superintendent. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—The pastorate of Dr. Frank 
D. Adams opened auspiciously on New 
Year’s Day with an astonishingly large 
congregation. Spirit is good with enthu- 
siasm running high. The Fellowship Club 
was the first to welcome Dr. and Mrs. 
Adams socially with a dinner in Unity 
House Jan. 6. The manse has been re- 
decorated and reconditioned for its new 
occupants. 


Indiana 


Oaklandon.—Rev. Pearl M. Mock, 
pastor. Our Thanksgiving and Christmas 
meetings were wellattended. Theautumn 
bazaar netted almost a hundred dollars. 
A special service on Christmas morning 
for the children, as part of the church 
school hour, was very enjoyable, and the 
evening candlelight service was in some 
ways the most satisfactory we have ever 
held. The ladies served dinner on two 
days for the farmers’ federation meeting 
Jan. 18,19. Officers for the church school 
and church for the new year are mostly 
young people. They are: Church School: 
Superintendent, Paul Hamilton; assistant 
superintendent, Elbert Newhouse; secre- 
tary, Miss Martha Mock; treasurer, George 
Offenbacher; pianist, Miss Lavon Patrick; 
assistant pianist, Amos Smith. Church 
offic‘als: Moderator, Dr. Otto Hamilton; 
clerk, Mrs. Florence Hamilton; treasurer, 
Elbert Newhouse; trustees, Kyle Peters, 
Mrs. Thomas Hamilton, Walter McCord. 
One adult member has been added to our 
church list. We are planning special 
services leading up to Easter. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
Our young people recently organized a 
Union at the minister’s home with Miss 
Sally Graves as president and Miss Velva 
Kintzel secretary. They decided to take 
care of maintaining the telephone in the 
church. Five more members have been 
received into membership of the church. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting was held 
Jan. 19. At this meeting, Mr. Merrill was 
unanimously called to be the pastor. He 
has been pastor-in-charge since October 
first. Other officers elected were: Clerk, 
Grace J. Stiles; treasurer, Francis M. 
Ryder; standing committee, Mildred Mar- 
tin, George P. Snow, Henry E. Starr; 
trustee, Gertrude Cheyne. Various or- 
ganizations presented the reports of their 
activities during the past year, and the 
tone of the meeting was decidedly opti- 
mistic. Vesper services will be held at 
7.30 in the chapel. The Sunday school is 
small, but the attendance is fine. The 
Buena Vista Men’s Club held its meeting 
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on Wednesday, Jan. 18, and it was ad- 
dressed by George P. Snow on the Philip- 
pine question and hy Ransom W. Stiles, 
who talked about the work of the Sewer 
Department of Boston. On Sunday, 
Jan. 15, the funeral was held of one of our 
best-loved Roxbury residents, Dr. Samuel 
H. Calderwood, for many years a practising 
physician, and long prominent in public 
service to city and state. The service was 
very largely attended, and was conducted 
by Mr. Merrill, assisted by Rev. Miles 
Hanson, of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Unitarian. 

Essex.—Rev. Arthur W. Webster, pas- 
tor. On Christmas night a pageant, ‘“‘The 
Adoration of the Kings and Shepherds,”’ 
was given at the church under the direction 
of the pastor and the Christmas committee. 
A young people’s group has been recently 
organized, with Roger Andrews as presi- 
dent. On May 10, 1932, a dream of many 
years began to come true. Excavation was 
begun beveath the church in hopes that in 
time a vestry or social hall might be built: 
Since the building of the church ninety- 
seven years ago it has been without a place 
where social gatherings might be held. 
With the increasing demand upon the 
church for larger work an attempt was 
made to meet it—and it has been met! 
Thursday evening, Jan. 12, saw the dedi- 
cation of the ‘Universalist Social Hall.” 
Many members and friends of the society 
were present. The opening prayer was 
given by Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
College, after which “America” was sung 
with Mr. Manning Story, the church or- 
ganist since 1870, at the piano. A word of 
welcome and a brief history of the work 
was given by Mr. Arthur Hotchkiss, chair- 
man of the program. Mr. Hotchkiss 
thanked all who had given time and money 
to make the completion of the work pos- 
sible. Special thanks were extended to the 
Catholic people, who so willingly helped. 
The formal address of dedication was given 
by the minister. In part he said: ‘‘For a 
larger church and church school program 
that the increasing needs of the people in 
this community may be met; for the better 
education of our children in the ways of 
Christian living; for the furtherance of 
social activities; for recreation to help in 
the upbuilding of the fellowship and min- 
istry of the church; and for any activity 
which shall broaden the lives of the people 
who may gather here, giving to them a 
better outlook upon life that they may 
help to bring the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, we now dedicate this Universalist 
Social Hall. May God add His blessing to 
this the work of our hands.” The prayer 
of dedication was given by Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, of Tufts College School of 
Religion. Little Miss Catherine Joseph, 
great granddaughter of Mr. Everett James, 
a “pillar of the church,” christened the 
room with water taken from the well in the 
social hall. Brief addresses were given by 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College, 


a former pastor of the church; Dr. Edward 
Durnham, minister of the Congregational 
church of Essex; Rev. Robert Rice, min- 
ister of the Methodist church of Essex; 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superintendent; 
Mr. Howard N. Gilman of Tu‘ts College, 
who has supplied the pulpit in Mr. Web- 
ster’s absence, and Dr. Lee S. McCollester. 
The benediction wis pronounced by Mr. 
Stanley F. Murray, a classmate of Mr. 
Webster, and minister of the Christian 
church in Westport, Mass., and the 
Congregational church in Tiffiden, R. I. 
Mrs. Carrie Burnham presented the treas- 
urer with the sum of $101 which she had 
personally solicited. Each contribution 
was patched on to an apron. A historical 
paper giving a sketch of the society was 
read by Mrs. Fred Head. A steam heating 
plant has been installed, a kitchen built in 
the northern side of the room, and in one 
end a largecloset near thenewstairs which 
lead down from the vestibule of the 
church. 

Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
Drring the summer the interior of the 
church was decorated in old ivory and a 
gift was received at Christmas of curtains 
in rich red silk. There were twelve large 
trees on the platform for Christmas morn- 
ing. The congregation was large and an 
offering of nearly $600 was received. The 
pageant, ‘‘The Nativity,’’ was given in the 
evening. For the three Sunday nights 
before Christmas, the lecture-sermons of 
Dr. Henry R. Rose were used before large 
audiences. Judge White of Salem read 
“The Man Who Played God,”’ Dr. William 
Wallace Rose of Lynn read “The Miracle 
Man,” and Dwight Meade, the dramatist 
and actor, read ‘“‘The Green Pastures.” 
The Forum, in its fifth year in Salem, has 
started with unusual success. This is 
sponsored by five churches, two Congre- 
gational, two Unitarian and ours. This 
year’s is tne biggest and best program yet 
offered. Such names as Overstreet, Michael 
Williams, Norman Thomas, Edward How- 
ard Griggs, William Trufant Foster, Dean 
Sturges, Frank F. Bennett, Jr., Dr. Charles 
Barker, Dr. Butterfield and Professor 
Gogate are on the list. The first meeting 
at the Universalist church brought out an 
audience of over eight hundred. The 
annual meeting was held on Jan. 10. 
Encouraging reports were given by the 
various organizations and a balance was 
held in each treasury, including the church 
itself. The men’s club and the Gamma 
Sigma Chi are working together to decorate 
and beautify the banquet hall. 

Melrose.—Rev. Gustave Leining, pas- 
tor. The celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the election of Joseph S. 
Buttrick to serve as deacon was the out- 
standing event at the annual meeting of 
the church on the evening of Jan. 10. By 
careful planning, the celebration was made 
to come as a complete surprise to Mr. 
Buttrick. After the turkey supper pre- 
pared by the Ladies’ Social Cirele, first 
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came the presentation of a large and ar- 
tistie birthday cake, baked and decorated 
by Mrs. Raymond Gardner, president of 
the Welfare Class, with Mrs. Lawrence 
Asplind informing Mr. Buttrick that this 
was in celebration of his twenty-fifth 
birthday as a deacon. Flowers were pre- 
sented to Mrs. Buttrick, deaconess. 
Church business followed, and, as he com- 
pleted his report as pastor, Rev. G. H. 
Leining, as introduction to the main event 
of the program, delivered a short address 
on the fact that appreciation may seem 
lacking but that “somebody must do the 
world’s good work and be prepared for the 
reward of doing one’s duty—more duty!”’ 
He added that he was glad that this church 
had people of that sort, and especially that, 
when occasion offered, heart warming ap- 
preciation revealed itself. At this point he 
turned and addressed the President of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
Victor A. Friend, and asked if he had any- 
thing to add. Whereupon Mr. Friend 
recalled memories of former Deacon Sidney 
A. Buttrick end paid striking tribute to 
his son, Joseph S. Buttrick. Henry N. 
Andrews, president of the trustees, then 
added choice remarks, read a framed 


parchment, hand illuminated by Trustee’ 


Lewis A. Dow, as approved by the mem- 
bers, and presented this document to Mr. 
Buttrick with a gift of $45 in gold. Mr. 
Buttrick expressed his appreciation of this 
evidence of affection on the part of his 
fellow workers in the church. Reports of 
successful activities, growth of old and 
formation of new organizations, and elec- 
tions completed the happy evening. The 
officers chosen were: President, H. N. 
Andrews; vice-president, E. M. Wilder; 
treasurer, R. P. Kneeland; clerk, iL. H. 
Straw; trustees, G. E. Smith, W. W. Wilder, 
D. L. Perris; deaconess, Mrs. Garfield 
Carpenter. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The church recently held its 
annual meeting, one of the most largely 
attended of recent years. Fine reports 
were received from all organizations. 
The pastor, in his annual report, said: 
“When I came to Palmer I studied the 
history of this church. I think I caught 
something of the spirit of those who gave 
it its start and of those loyal souls who 
have kept it going during the years. I was 
impressed with the magnificence of the 
church edifice, and resolved to do my best, 
and with your aid, to increase membership, 
to carry on with the spirit of the pioneers 
and to build’a greater St. Paul’s. Of course, 
increasing membership is not all that is 
necessary. More important is that we be 
imbued with the spirit and purpose to 
make the ministry of our church more 
inspiring and helpful to ourselves and to 

“the community. That was the spirit in 
which it’ was founded, and that is the spirit 
with’ which we must carry on.’ During 
the five-year period from Jan. 1, 1928, to 

_ date, the total increase in membership has 


reached 147. We are beginning 1933 with 
twenty-seven new members. Our average 
attendance at church during 1932 has 
reached a new high mark, with 110, the 
highest since 1924, when the average for 
the year was ninety-six. 


New Hampshire 

Concord.—Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., 
pastor. After a successful Christmas and 
New Year’s season, which included larger 
attendance than for many years at this 
period, a Christmas morning service by 
the chureh school with sixty members 
participating, 2 Christmas pageant given 
by fifty members of the Y. P. C. U. and 
other young people, a Christmas festival 
for the church school, a special New Year’s 
service with communion, and a largely at- 
tended memorial service for Calvin Cool- 
idge Jan. 8, the annual parish meeting was 
held on Jan. 11, again with a large attend- 
ance. <A fine twenty-five cent turkey 
dinner helped here. In spite of the serious 
difficulties confronting all churches during 
the past year, this old parish and all its 
constituent societies reported “‘all bills 
paid and a balance in the treasury,” with 
$500 paid on the church debt, a large 
amount of charitable work done, a piano, 
the gift of Miss Minnie Lane, added to the 
equipment of the ladies’ parlor, and grati- 
fying gains noted in young people’s organi- 
zations and in the church school, including 
the formation of a new adult Bible class. 
Substantially the same budget as in 19382 
was adopted for 1933, with the splendid 
“team-play’’ of the minister and his wife, 
ably assisted by Rev. and Mrs. Harry F. 
Shook, and of the growing men’s club, the 
six active adult women’s organizations, the 
church school and the young  people’s 
organizations, a quiet determination to 
“better our best” during the coming year 
is in the hearts of the people. Recent 
losses by death have been severe, especially 
in the sudden death of one of our best 
workers, Mrs. Agnes DuBois, while par- 
ticipating in the preparation of Thanks- 
giving baskets for the poor. On the other 
hand, a number of fine new families have 
recently been added to our church list. 


New York 

New York, Prescott House.—A profu- 
sion of gifts was received at Christmas. 
Toys, clothing and money came in abund- 
ance. The clothing and toys were dis- 
tributed and the money turned into Christ- 
mas baskets. Twenty-eight needy families 
received these baskets. Each contained a 
twelve-pound fresh ham, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, canned goods and groceries. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Ora But- 
terfield, the house was well supplied with 
Christmas trees and evergreens. Mrs. 
Butterfield sent them from her home in 
Vermont. The junior members of St. 
Mark’s Ladies’ Emergency Society took 
charge of the Nursery School Christmas. 
They decorated the room and brought in 
the Christmas tree. One of the members 


made an excellent Santa Claus and gave 
out candy and stuffed animal toys to all of 
the children. These animals were all made 
by the junior members. They also gave 
the house four complete layettes. These 
will be given to mothers who otherwise 
would have nothing for their babies. 

Cooperstown.—Rev. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. After an absence of nine years, 
when he served as pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Rey. Charles Kramer has again returned 
to Cooperstown, where he formerly held a 
pastorate of eight years. A splendid con- 
gregation greeted him on Sunday, Jan. 8, 
as he resumied his work here. The church 
has been without a settled pastor for a 
year, occasional services having been con- 
ducted by the State Superintendent. Fly 
Creek, one of the oldest Universalist 
churches west of the Hudson River, is as- 
sociated with the church at Cooperstowr, 
and occasional services will be held there 
by Mr. Kramer. Even before the Sunday 
service on Jan. 8 a request had been made 
for the services of Mr. Kramer for the 
funeral of Mrs. John Coleman, a life long 
member of the church, and almost im- 
mediately after the Sunday service a simi- 
lar request for the funeral of a citizen 
seventy-nine years of age, and not a mem- 
ber or an attendant of the Universalist 
church, was made. At both services a 
unique burial service compiled by Mr. 
Kramer was used, and much favorable 
comment resulted. Mr. Kramer was ap- 
poiated chaplain of Otsego Chapter Royal 
Arch Masons of Cooperstown while he was 
still living at Bridgeport. The pastor’s 
present address is 95 Chestnut St., Coop- 
erstown, N. Y. 


Ohio 

Jersey.—Revs. Leon and Martha Jones, 
pastors. With a large share of the farms 
changing hands every year—one near our 
church was sold three times in one year— 
renters unable to pay rent and would-be 
owners unable to meet payments and 
former owners suffering foreclosures, the 
church can not secure much financial sup- 
port. At holiday time our young people 
gave assistance and good cheer to a num- 
ber of families. The children’s party on 
Friday, Dec. 30, at the pastors’ home, was 
a happy time for about fifty—forty of them 
children—enjoying open house for games 
and amusements and a big dinner at noon. 
The fifth New Year’s Fellowship Day at 
the pastor’s home on Monday, Jan. 2, 
was celebrated by about forty friends of 
the church—pot-luck dinner at noon and 
informal program after dinner, including a 
little church business carried over from 
the last business session. Action was 
taken to transfer the cemetery to the 
township (nearly all other cemeteries 
have been so transferred for years), and 
to have the church deeded to the State 
Convention. The general impression is 
that lolding services every Sunday, 
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maintaining the “Good Will Library’ 
open every day and free to all, and en- 
deavoring to be of service to the whole 
community has given good returns. 


Vermont 


Barre.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. On Dec. 1% the creche was set up 
for the reception of gilts to be digtributed 
by the Red Crosg for local relief. Minia- 
ture figures set in a natural background 
told the story of the nativity. A grest red 
velour hanging, against which was sus- 
pended a large reproduction of a della 
Robbia “Bambino” decorated the chancel, 
and the front of the auditorium was hidden 
by evergreen trees, the latter also eerving 
_ to screen the two choirs which sang gpecial 
carols, etc., on Christmas. The annual 
; candlelight service, at which lighted candles 


———— 


are distributed to all attendants, drew a 
large congregation of townspeople. A calm 
night made it possible for numbers of 
people to carry their lighted candles con- 
siderable distances to their homes. The 
sight of groups of people bearing their 
lights in many directions from the church 
at the close of the service was inspiring. 
On Christmas night the opera house, seat- 
ing over a thousand, was crowded for the 
civic Christmas service, the feature of 
which was the presentation of “The Na- 
tivity,” a pantomime in four scenes to 
music, directed by Mr. Williams. Fine 
vocal and instrumental music, gorgeous 
costumes, and great beauty in coloring 
and lighting of the settings, combined to 
produce a thing of beauty and inspiration. 
For the church school party on Dec. 28, 
a group of tre older children, under the 
direction of Mr. Williams, enacted a 
twelfth century Nativity Play of Coven- 
try, England, us‘ng the old Engl’sh verse. 
‘Dramatics are a part of the curriculum of 
the church school, and its value was shown 
in this production. A holiday dance for 
the young people home from college was 
2 pleasant event of the week. On New 
‘Year’s Eve, following a social time in the 
church hall, a watch service was held, 
with the old ceremony of the Burning of 
the Chaff, an impressive symbol for the 
beginning of the year. The minister has 
ucted 2 Drama Workshop of six 
enings for the local Woman’s Club, a 
demonstration course on the arts of the 
‘theater, with an enrollment of sixty; de- 
igned new stage equipment for Goddard 
School; and designed and supervised the 
installation of scenic and lighting equip- 
mert for the new hall of the local Metho- 
dist church. Sunday evening in place of a 
evotional service, a Drama Hour is being 
consisting of the dramatic reading of 
some worth-while and stimulating play, 
followed by a period of informal discussion 
of the theme. Some of the themes have 
3 “Julius Caesar.’ Do we need a 
“In the Vanguard.” Can a 
pacifist love America? “Marco Millions.” 
L pes the go-getter miss the best in life? 
“Saint Joan.” Must mankind martyr its 


reformers? “Outward Bound.” What is 
the nature of the future life? “The Adding 
Machine.” The sum of life: is yours a 
zero? “An Enemy of the People.” Is the 
minority always right? “Strife.” Are labor 
conflicts justified? “The Silver Cord.” 
When can motherlove be harmful? “Wings 
Over Europe.” Will science remake or 
destroy us? A weekly post-card paper, 
“The Minister’s Assistant,” keeps all the 
parish in touch with church activities. 
The report of church officers at the annual 
meeting was an encouraging one, indicating 
no concern for finances. 

Springfield._Rev. H. BE. Latham, pas- 
tor. About a hundred members of the 
parish met in the church vestry Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 4, to hear the annual reports 
of the officers. All the officers were re- 
elected. Before the meeting the company 
en,oyed a covered dish supper. Music 
was furnished by a quartet under the 
direction of Fred Simantor, with Betty 
Howard at the piano, Waldo Parison 
saxophone, Frank Hemenway banjo-guitar, 
and Fred Simanten flute and banjo. The 
treasurer reported all bills paid and a 
comfortable amount left in the treasury. 
The Ladies’ Aid report showed that this 
group has raised and turned over to the 
church $200. The meeting closed with an 
inspiring and instructive address ky Rev. 
Augustine Jones on “The Three Crosses.” 

x & 

BOSTON UNIVERSALISI CLUB 

Rev. Dwight Bradley will address the 
meeting of the Boston Universalist Club, 
held at the Engineers’ Club, Monday, 
Feb. 13,0n ‘“Technology, Technocracy and 
the Good Lite.” - This is a meeting of un- 
usual interest and importance, and the 
president, Mr. Harold C. Hamilton, 1165 
Moazsachusetts Ave., Boston, or the secre- 
tary, Mr. James Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue 
St., Cambridge, or the editor, will be glad 


to arrange for a special invitation for any | 


man desiring to attend, who is not a mem- 
ber of the club. 
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UNIVERSALISIS IN LEADERSHIP 


In addressing the Pullman Mission re- 
cently, Dr. Roge pointed out to the surpirse 
of many of his hearers that Universalists 
in Greater Lynn exercise 2 preponderance 
of leadership in civic and philanthropic 
organizations. This is no new phenome- 
non; the community hag for years reposed 
confidence in the members of the First 
Universalist Parish. To-day the presi- 
dencies of seventeen organizations are held 
by our members. These are: 


American Red Cross, Lynn Chapter. 
Associated Charities. 

Bar Association of Essex County. 
Boys’ Club of Lynn. 

Boy Scouts. 

Camp Fire Girls. 

Cancer Clinic Association. 

Chamber of Commerce. 

Cnild Welfare House. 

The Choral Society. 


The Cormmunity Fund. 

Lynn 1844 Club. 

Lynn Hospital. 

North Shore Club. 

Rotary Club of Lynn. 

Tuberculosis Association. 

Smith College Club. 

The total of Universalist directors and 
subordinate officers of these and other 
groups would run into the hundreds. 

In addition to the above, one member 
of the parish is on the Governor’s Council, 
and another is a member of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts.—The 
Times, Kirst Universoliet Church, Lynn, 
Mass. 
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NEW RECORD BOOK NEEDED 


Orleans, Jan. 19.—The Orleans Uni- 
versalist Society, after 100 years, was 
faced today with the necessity of procuring 
a new book in which to write the minutes 
of its meetings. 

The society was founded on April 22, 
1433, and will be 100 years old next April. 
At the annual meeting last night the last 
line in the book, into which has been 
written the minutes of all meetings since 
1433, was filled. 

Plane were begun for the celebration of 
the society’s hundredth anniversary some 
time next summer. John Kenrick, town 
moderator, was appointed to head a com- 
mittee to make the arrangements.— 
Boston Troveler. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1933 
Urbana All she 25356. e558 See bo Z 
Tatchinson Kanes ee ee a 
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Antisauam? Mass, 28>. ee oe 15 
Blonkoun, Opten cool oe ee 6 
Portsmouth, Nibe. 5 45 oe uae 8 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Urbana, Ill., 1. Bridgeport, Conn., 1. 
Gardner, Mass.,2. Central Square, N. Y., 
2. ‘Total, i6: 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Acceptance of transfers of Rev. H. Elmer Petera 
and Rev. Harold W. Haynes from Massachusetts 
Convention recently received, filed with me, signed 
by all members of Fellowship Cormmittee, this having 
been done by mail. Massachusetts reports transfers 
sent long ago which were never received. 

Geo. H. Bowere, Secrdary. 
% 4 
WANTED 


Will subscribers who do not want to keep the 
Christian Leader of Nov. 5, 1932, give us the issue? 
The Christian Leader, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

re 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Reunion of Ferry Beachers and all 
interested friends will be held Friday, Feb. 10, 1933, 
at the First Universalist Church in Arlington, Mass. 
Turkey supper at.6.30 p. m. in the vestry; enter- 
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tainment and dancing in the parish hall during the 
evening. A good time for only 65 cents. Program 
details will be mailed to all members of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and church leaders within a 
convenient radius of Boston (Arlington is a suburb). 

Correspondence is invited on matters relating to 
the Ferry Beach summer program, the property, or 
its management. Please address the Secretary of 
the Association, Robert F. Needham, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 


Mrs. J. F. Wilkinson 


Mrs. J. F. Wilkinson died suddenly in the Beverly 
Hospital Dec. 17, 1932, after an illness of several 
months. She was born in Gloucester, Mass., Dec. 14, 
1874, the daughter of a Universalist family. Before 
moving to Beverly a year ago, she was a devoted 
worker with the young people in the church at 
Gardner, Mass. She was a teacher in the Sunday 
school at the Beverly church as she had been in many 
other cities and towns where she has lived. Services 
were in the Beverly church with burial in Gloucester 
cemetery. 


John Kidger 


The funeral of Mr. John Kidger of Everett and 
Haverhill, Mass., was held from the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Charles F. Reed, Main Street, Haver- 
hill, on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 17. Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., former pastor of the Haverhill parish, 
officiated. Burial was in Glenwood Cemetery, 
Everett, where Dr. Coons had the committal service. 

Mr. Kidger was eighty-eight years of age. His 
daughter, Mrs. Reed, is one of the actfve members 
of the Haverhill church and Dr. Reed is a member 
of the board of trustees of that church. 


Mrs. Emma Goddard 


Mrs. Emma Goddard, who has been a guest of the 
Delos H. Thompson Home at Waldron, Indiana, 
died Dec. 21, 1932, at the age of eighty-nine. Mrs. 
Goddard was born at Hamilton, Ohio, but lived during 
her adulthood in Indiana. Seven years ago at the 
Annual Homecoming of Indiana Universalists at 
Waldron during July Dr. George Cross Baner pre- 
sented the Universalist affirmations so effectively that 
Mrs. Goddard asked to be received into fellowship, 
Rev. E. J. Unruh was the officiating minister at the 
funeral service. 


Mrs. Mary G. Scott 


Mrs. Mary Glascock Scott died on Saturday 
morning, Dec. 31, 1932, at her home in Blanchester, 
Ohio. She died as she had lived, quietly and peace- 
fully. She was born in Clarksville, in January, 1850, 
and was almost eighty-three years old at her death. 
She was married to Charles N. Scott in 1867. They 
began housekeeping in Clarksville. They went to 
Blanchester in 1877, where Mr. Scott carried on the 
Grange store. In 1880 they moved to a farm near 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


Should Be 


Ignorant of 


The Greatest Book 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Woodville, and resided there until the death of Mr. 
Scott in 1907. Two years later Mrs. Scott purchased 
a residence in Blanchester, where she had lived ever 
since. She was a good woman, wife and mother; she 
was a devoted friend, and she was a Universalist in 
her faith. There were three children, one son and 
two daughters. The son, W. L. Scott, resides in New 
Milford, Ohio; one daughter, Mrs. Azalia McHenry, 
is dead, and the other daughter, Mrs. Bertha Kramer, 
resides at Woodville. 

The funeral was held in the Universalist church on 
Monday morning, conducted by her former pastor, 
and long-time friend, ‘Rev. R. 8. Kellerman. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJ! attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2, New Friends Appear. 
3. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
». _ Cupid Goes to Church. 
8. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7, The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. ‘The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
il. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘*The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
i8. The Crest of the Hill. 
i4. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, Coth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Subscribe for 
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HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion, 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 
An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two undead churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
) F. H. BURDETT, President 

| 156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


' G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ’shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Pictures in 


- : AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures. Which illustrate in natural colors 
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in the Holy Land as they now exist, ol 

The text is Sclf-Pronouncing, by the aid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPLR NAMES, 


ee Specimen cf Type 
16 But Jésus called themunto him, 
and said, Suffer little children to 
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Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


by A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By, Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 
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Short History of the Grippe = 
A wheeze, 
A sneeze. 
Bones ache; 
Brains bake; 
Eyes red; 
Sore head; 
Can’t feed; 
Can’t read; 
Can’t smoke; 
No joke; 
Can’t sing; 
Ears ring; 
Can’t talk; 
Can’t walk; 
Don’t care; 
Rip! Swear; 
Take pills; 
Doe’s bills. 
Baltimore American. 
* * 

Several persons sat talking after dinner 
about a period of probation after death. 
Little Jimmie sat drinking it allin. Finally 
one of the wise grown-ups observed his 
intense face and said to him, “Jimmie, I 
don’t suppose you know what probation 
means?” 

“Oh, yes I do,” replied Jimmie. “I know 
what probation is, but it’s going to be re- 
pealed. There won’t be any probation 
after death.””—The Christian. 


* * 
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The Universalist 
National Memorial Church 


Sixteenth and S Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


> 


Staff : 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Pastor 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., Pastor Emeritus 


Miss Eleanor Bonner, Pastor’s Assistant and 
Director of Religious Education 


Prof. Albert W. Harned, D. Mus., Organist 
and Choir Director 


“Father, how far is it between your 
ears?” asked a schoolgirl of a church dig- 
nitary. 

“T think it is seven and one-half inches,”’ 
he answered. 

“No father, it is half way around the 
block,” she declared. 

“Tf I had said that in my childhood,” 
commented the dignitary, “it would have 
meant the woodshed.”—Watchman-Ex- 
aminer. 


Visit Your National Church 
When You Visit Your National Capital 
Open Daily 9 to 5 


Sunday Service 11 a. m. 


’ Church School 9:45 a.m. 


x x 


“Ouch, Mummie, I hurt my toe!” cried 
small Janey, who was playing out in the 
garden. 

“Which toe, dear?’? I inquired, as I 
examined her foot. : 

“My youngest one,’ sobbed Janey.— 


Parent’s Magazine. 
* x 


The empire of Japan includes 300 islands. 
These have an area of 173,786 square 
miles, and extend for 2,500 miles. Only 
600 of these islands are inhabited.— 
Charleston Daily Mail. 

* 


On Every Wednesday in Lent a Free Organ 
Recital by Dr. Harned from 5 to 5:45 p. m. 


Study the Church by Yourself 


* 

Johnnie: ‘‘Why does the whistle blow 
for a fire?”’ 

Billy: “It doesn’t blow for the fire, it 
blows for water. They’ve got the fire.’’— 
Hudson Star. 


Worship on Sundays with Universalists from 
All Parts of the Country 


* * 


A church attendant asks, “Should a 
preacher ever use a manuscript?” 

Our answer is this, ‘It depends on what 
is written on the manuscript.’”’—Christian 
Register. 
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